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Executive Summary 


The rapid growth of charter schools in the Chicago Public Schools (CPS) 
has changed the landscape of public education in the city. As of 2016, 
22 percent of CPS students in grades 9-12 were enrolled in a charter 
high school, compared to only 4 percent a decade earlier. As schools 
that receive public funds, but retain independence from some types of 
regulation, charter schools occupy a distinct niche, one that has led to 
ongoing debate both nationally and locally about their role in public 


education. 


Much of this debate has focused on whether student 
achievement in charter schools is higher than in tradi- 
tional public schools. In response, numerous studies 

in districts around the country have examined charter 
school performance over the past 20 years. Most of 
these studies have focused exclusively on test score 
performance. Early studies typically showed that char- 
ter school students had similar test scores, or in some 
cases, somewhat lower scores, than their peers in tradi- 
tional public schools. More recently, a number of stud- 
ies have found that charter students, particularly those 
enrolled in urban charter schools, have significantly 
higher test scores than similar students in traditional 
public schools.! 

Although there is abundant research on charter 
schools nationally, few rigorous studies have examined 
the performance of charter schools in Chicago, and 
those that have relied on relatively small samples of 
students.” Despite the scarcity of local research, sup- 
porters of Chicago’s charter schools point to publicly- 
available test score data as evidence that some charter 


schools do a better job educating students than non- 


1 See, for example, Zimmer & Buddin (2006); Bifulco & Ladd 
(2006); Center for Research on Education Outcomes (2009; 
2013; 2015); Zimmer, Gill, Booker, Lavertu, Sass, & Witte (2009); 
Hoxby, Murarka, & Kang (2009); Abdulkadiroglu, Angrist, 
Dynarski, Kane, & Pathak (2011); Harris & Larsen (2016). 

2 See, for example, Booker, Sass, Gill, & Zimmer (2008); 

Hoxby & Rockoff (2004). 


charter schools. But critics question whether these 
results could be driven by problematic practices within 
charter schools, such as enrolling mostly high-perform- 
ing students while simultaneously counseling out any 
low-performing students who enroll. Amidst the debate 
over charter school performance in Chicago and across 
the country, virtually no research has compared stu- 
dent performance on other important indicators, like 
academic behaviors, attendance, and grades—despite 
the fact that grades and attendance have been shown to 
be more predictive than test scores for outcomes such 
as high school and college graduation, and even lifetime 
earnings.? 

This study is the first in-depth look at Chicago’s char- 
ter schools by the University of Chicago Consortium on 
School Research (UChicago Consortium). We examined 
four key dimensions of charter high schools in CPS: 
school organization and policies; incoming skills and 
characteristics of charter high school enrollees; school 
transfers; and student performance. We began by first 
looking at the organizational capacity and policies of 


charter schools. Charter schools may differ from 


3. Allensworth & Easton (2005; 2007); Balfanz, Herzog, & Maciver 
(2007); Bowers (2010); Bowen, Chingos, & McPherson (2009); 
Camara & Echternacht (2000); Geiser & Santelices (2007); 
Hoffman & Lowitzki (2005); Rothstein (2004). 
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traditional public schools in terms of their mission and 
practices, but whether they are organized differently 
on dimensions that matter for student learning is not 
known. Using the five essential supports framework, 
which CPS and other districts around the country use 
to understand school practices, we examined whether 
charter schools differed from non-charter schools in 
the five essentials categories: instructional leadership, 
collaborative teachers, involved families, supportive 
environment, and ambitious instruction. We also 
looked at some charter schools’ policies related to 
student learning—such as the number of instructional 
days and requirements for promotion and graduation— 
to see how they differed from non-charter schools. 

We then explored who enrolled in charter schools to 
examine the concern that charter schools in Chicago 
may be enrolling mostly high-performing students. 

We compared each charter high school’s enrollees ona 
range of eighth-grade indicators—including test scores, 
grades, attendance, and study habits—to students who 
came from the same elementary schools and neighbor- 
hoods as charter students but enrolled in different high 
schools. We also examined the relationship between 
characteristics of charter schools—including their 
academic reputations and safety—and the incoming 
qualifications of the students who enrolled. 

Next, we looked at charter high schools’ trans- 
fer rates to assess the concern that students in these 
schools may be more likely to transfer out of their 
ninth-grade schools than students enrolled in non- 
charter high schools. In addition, we examined the 
relationship between the academic performance of 
schools and their students’ transfer rates. 

We then examined charter school students’ perfor- 
mance on arange of outcomes in high school—including 
attendance, classroom engagement, study habits, grit, 
test scores, promotion to tenth grade, and high school 
graduation—and college—including enrollment ina 
four-year college or university, enrollment in a very 
selective college or university, and completion of four 
semesters of college. 

Finally, we looked at how much variation exists 
among charter schools on key outcomes, including 
students’ test scores, college enrollment rates, and 


enrollment in very selective colleges or universities. 


Executive Summary 


Most of the research on charter schools focuses on 
overall differences between this sector and traditional 
public schools. We examined variation among charter 
high schools to assess how similar or different they are 
from one another. 

This study relied primarily on data from 2010, 2011, 
2012, and 2013. Analyses of charter schools’ organiza- 
tional capacity examined teacher and student survey 
responses from these years. Analyses of students’ 
incoming skills and characteristics, school transfers, 
and high school outcomes were based on students 
who were first-time ninth-graders in each of these 
years. However, many of these students had not yet 
had sufficient time to graduate from high school and 
transition to post-secondary opportunities when this 
study was conducted; to address this, we used a second 
group of students in our analyses of these later student 
outcomes; these included students who were first-time 
ninth-graders in 2008, 2009, and 2010. Analyses of 
student survey responses, school transfers, and high 
school and college outcomes used statistical models 
that controlled for a wide range of students’ eighth- 
grade characteristics, skills, and school experiences. 
Appendix A provides additional details on the statisti- 


cal models used in these analyses. 


Key Findings 

On average, CPS charter high schools looked similar 
to non-charter, non-selective schools on some dimen- 
sions of organizational capacity, such as leadership, 
but they looked quite different on other dimensions, 
such as instruction and preparation of students for 
the future. Based on survey responses, charter school 
teachers described their leaders in much the same 

way that teachers in non-charter, non-selective high 
schools did. They reported comparable levels of trust 
in their principals, and a similar willingness by their 
principals to promote teacher participation in estab- 
lishing policies and practices. Charter school teachers 
also described school leaders as setting similarly high 
standards for teaching and learning as teachers in non- 
charter, non-selective schools, and they reported com- 
parable levels of program coherence at their schools. 
Despite similar perceptions about school leaders, 


charter school teachers described relationships with 


colleagues as characterized by higher levels of trust and 
a greater sense of collective responsibility than teach- 
ers in non-charter, non-selective schools. 

Charter schools looked most different from non- 
charter, non-selective schools in their preparation of 
students for the future. Typically, charter schools had 
more requirements for grade-level promotion and high 
school graduation, although most had a comparable 
number of instructional days as non-charter schools. 
Based on survey responses, charter school teachers 
reported greater willingness to try innovative strate- 
gies in the classroom, and students in these schools 
described their classes as being more academically 
demanding. Charter school students were also more 
likely to say their schools engaged all students in plan- 
ning for the future, compared to similar students in 
non-charter schools. This aligned with reports by 
charter school teachers who described their schools 
as more likely to expect all students to attend college 
and to promote college readiness more than teachers 


in non-charter, non-selective schools. 


Most CPS charter high schools enrolled students 
whose eighth-grade test scores were similar to or 
lower than students in non-charter high schools who 
came from their same neighborhoods and elemen- 
tary schools, but whose eighth-grade attendance 
was higher. Using descriptive statistics, we compared 
each charter schools’ enrollees on a range of eighth-grade 
indicators—including test scores, grades, attendance, and 
study habits—to a “feeder pool” of students who came 
from the same elementary schools and neighborhoods as 
charter students but enrolled in different high schools.* 
We found that most charter high schools enrolled stu- 
dents with incoming eighth-grade test scores that were 
either comparable to or lower than students from their 


feeder pool. On other measures of incoming skills and 


4 Typically, analyses of who enrolls in charter schools compare 
the incoming skills and behaviors of charter school students 
to all other students in the district; but this approach does not 
take into account the fact that most charter high schools are 
located in high-poverty neighborhoods, and like other high 
schools in CPS, serve students from the surrounding commu- 
nity. It is possible that charter schools could enroll a greater 


behavior, however, a different pattern emerged. Nearly 
all charter high schools enrolled students with higher 
eighth-grade attendance than their feeder pool, and about 
one-third of charter high schools enrolled students whose 
eighth-grade GPAs were higher than their feeder pools. 
Despite these overall patterns, there was a good 
deal of variation among charter schools in the average 
incoming test scores, attendance, and grades of their 
students. Charter high schools with strong academic 
reputations and safety records were more likely to 
attract students with higher eighth-grade test scores, 
attendance, and grades, relative to their feeder pools, 
than charter high schools with weak academic reputa- 


tions and safety records. 


Students who enrolled in a charter high school in 
ninth grade were more likely to transfer to another 
CPS high school than students enrolled in a non- 
charter high school, even after taking into account 
differences in incoming skills, experiences, and 
characteristics. Among CPS students who entered 
high school in 2010-13 with typical eighth-grade 
skills, school experiences, and background character- 
istics, 24.2 percent of those who enrolled in a charter 
school in ninth grade changed schools at some point 
during the next three years, compared to only 17.2 per- 
cent of students who first enrolled in anon-charter 
high school. Much of the debate around charter school 
transfers has focused on the possibility that these 
schools may counsel low-achieving students to enroll 
elsewhere, as a means of protecting their academic rep- 
utations. We found that both low- and high-achieving 
charter school students were more likely to change 
schools than non-charter students with comparable 
test scores. Transfer rates were highest for charter 
school students when they began high school ina 


low-performing or newly established charter school. 


proportion of higher-achieving students from their communi- 
ties than other nearby schools and still serve students whose 
achievement level is below the district average. To investigate 
this possibility, we compared students who enrolled in a given 
charter school to a “feeder pool” of students who lived in the 
same neighborhood as enrollees or attended the same elemen- 
tary school, but who did not attend that charter school. 
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On average, charter school students performed 
better on some (but not all) high school outcomes 
than students enrolled in non-charter high schools, 
controlling for differences in incoming skills, experi- 
ences, and background characteristics. During high 
school, charter school students had better attendance 
and better test scores, on average, than students in non- 
charter high schools, after taking into account differenc- 
es in incoming skills and characteristics. For example, 
among CPS students with typical incoming skills, school 
experiences, and background characteristics, those who 
enrolled in a charter high school had an attendance rate 
of 93 percent in ninth grade, compared to 88.5 percent 
for students enrolled in anon-charter high school, a dif- 
ference of nearly 5 percentage points, or about eight days 
of school. In terms of test score performance, the typical 
CPS student in acharter high school scored nearly two- 
tenths of a standard deviation higher on the tenth-grade 
PLAN test and one-quarter of a standard deviation high- 
er on the eleventh-grade ACT than the typical student in 
anon-charter high school. These differences are equiva- 
lent to about six-tenths of a point higher on the PLAN 
and a full point higher on the ACT. 

On other measures of high school academic behav- 
iors and course performance, charter school students’ 
performance was similar to or slightly below students 
in non-charter schools, after taking into account dif- 
ferences in incoming skills and background character- 
istics. For example, on survey measures of study habits 
and grit, charter school students scored at comparable 
levels as similar students in non-charter schools. Their 
promotion rates to tenth grade within one year of enter- 
ing high school—a proxy for whether students are likely 
to graduate from high school within four years—were 
around 2 percentage points lower than similar students 
in non-charter high schools; however, this difference 
may have been due to charter schools typically having 
more requirements for promotion than non-charter 


schools. 


On average, charter school students’ performance on 
post-secondary outcomes was much higher than simi- 
lar students who attended non-charter high schools. 
In terms of educational attainment, charter high school 


students had comparable rates of high school graduation, 


Executive Summary 


but their post-secondary outcomes were generally 
better than students who attended non-charter high 
schools, after taking into account differences in incom- 
ing skills and background characteristics. For example, 
among CPS students who entered high school in 2008, 
2009, or 2010 with typical incoming skills, school 
experiences, and background characteristics, the four- 
year college enrollment rate was 45.1 percent for those 
who attended a charter high school, compared to 26.2 
percent for students who attended a non-charter high 
school. Enrollment rates in very selective colleges and 
universities were also higher for charter school stu- 
dents—7.2 percent compared to 2.2 percent for similar 
students who attended non-charter high schools. 
Among high school graduates, charter school students 
were more likely to complete at least four semesters of 
college than students who attended a non-charter high 
school, after controlling for differences in incoming 
skills, experiences, and background characteristics— 
21.4 percent compared to 13.0 percent. Among college 
enrollees, however, charter school and non-charter 
school students had similar completion rates of four 


semesters: around 53 percent for both groups. 


There was substantial variation among charter 
schools on key student outcomes, including test 
scores, college enrollment, and college selectivity. 
Our findings highlight that not all charter schools are 
the same. There was considerable variation among 
these schools on key student outcomes, including test 
scores, college enrollment, and college selectivity. In 
fact, once we controlled for differences in incoming 
skills, experiences, and background characteristics, 
there was far more variation among charter schools 

on these outcomes than among non-charter schools. 
Moreover, amongst the highest-performing schools, 
charter school performance exceeded the performance 
of non-charter high schools serving similar students. 
For example, at a small number of charter high schools, 
average test scores were more than 0.50 standard devia- 
tions above the district average, whereas test scores at 
the highest performing non-charter high schools serv- 
ing similar students were only 0.30 standard deviations 
above the district average. Similarly, college enrollment 


rates for typical CPS students exceeded 70 percent ina 


small number of charter high schools, whereas college 
enrollment rates in the highest-performing non-charter 
schools was around 50 percent. Although enrollment 
rates in very selective colleges were low overall, asmall 
number of charter schools had enrollment rates that 
exceeded 10 percent, again higher than the highest-per- 
forming non-charter schools serving similar students. 
At the other end of the spectrum, there were a few 
charter schools with very low levels of performance 
on these outcomes; their performance was similar to 
the lowest-performing non-charter schools. At a time 
when school choice discussions are frequent, this pro- 
vides an important reminder that school type does not 


determine school quality. 


Summary 

This study found that, on average, charter high schools 
in Chicago look similar to non-charter schools on some 
dimensions of organizational capacity and on some mea- 
sures of student performance, but charter high schools 


stood out in other areas, including student attendance, 


test-score performance, and college outcomes. We also 
found considerable variation among charter high schools 
on key outcomes, including test scores and college out- 
comes. Given the range of performance among charter 
schools, and also among non-charter high schools, find- 
ing ways in which charter and non-charter high schools 
can engage in more collaboration around best practices 
could be beneficial. Many non-charter schools in Chicago 
have spent years focused on improving student course 
performance in an effort to increase Freshman OnTrack 
rates and high school graduation rates; some of these 
schools may have insights to share about how to promote 
strong academic behaviors and mindsets, such as grit and 
study habits. Similarly, anumber of charter high schools 
have developed strong records promoting test score 
growth and college enrollment; these schools may have 
insights that could lead to more access to opportunities 
for Chicago’s young people. Sharing best practices among 
all of Chicago’s high schools—charter and non-charter— 
could be one way to ensure that there are strong school 


options—and student outcomes—in both sectors. 
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Introduction 


Charter schools represent one of the more recent initiatives in the 


school choice movement. Conceived in the 1970s, but not introduced 
until the 1990s, charter schools were intended to be autonomous 


schools, created by teachers, which could pursue innovative educational 


practices without interference from many of the regulations to which 


traditional public schools are subject. The hope was that educational 


innovation would lead to higher levels of student achievement, 


particularly for low-income and minority students.§ 


Consistent with the original concept, today’s charter 
schools are public schools open to all students but ex- 
empt from many of the regulations that traditional pub- 
lic schools must follow. In Illinois, for example, charter 
schools are free to set their own budgets; hire and fire 
teachers directly; and determine grade promotion and 
graduation requirements. They can also establish their 
own student discipline code, set their own academic 
calendar, and determine their admissions process, as 
long as they comply with state law governing each of 
these areas. But, unlike other schools of choice, such as 
selective enrollment schools and many magnet schools, 
charter schools are prohibited from having admissions 
requirements based on academic performance, such as 
minimum test scores or grades.® 

As schools that receive public funds, but retain 
independence from some types of regulation, char- 
ter schools occupy a distinct niche in the educational 
landscape, one that has led to ongoing debate about 
their role in public education. A central focus of this 
debate has been whether charter schools have realized 


their promise to produce greater student learning than 


5 Budde (1974); Shanker (1988, March 31; 1988, July 10). 

6 Charter schools in Illinois can engage in additional intake 
activities, such as asking for student essays, school-parent 
compacts, or open houses, but they cannot require participa- 
tion in these activities as a condition of enrollment. (See 105 
ILCS 5/27A-4 at http://www.ilga.gov/legislation/ilcs/full- 
text.asp?DocName=010500050K27A-4). 


traditional public schools, in exchange for less regula- 
tion. A second area of concern has focused on charter 
schools’ practices regarding enrollment.”? Some worry 
that charter schools could be attracting mostly high- 
performing students, since it is families with higher 
levels of human and social capital who are best able to 
navigate the application process and have the time and 
capacity to research school options.® If charters are en- 
rolling mostly high-achieving students, traditional pub- 
lic schools could be left with a disproportionate share of 
students who lack such supports. Other concerns focus 
on charter schools’ retention of students over time and 
whether these schools are more likely to counsel out 
some students because of a lack of fit with their model.® 
Finally, questions have also been raised about whether 
charter schools are really as innovative as the original 
vision intended.'° 

In the ensuing years since charter schools first ap- 
peared, a considerable amount of research has emerged 
investigating many of these questions. This body of 
work has played an important role in helping educators, 


policymakers, and the public understand key dimen- 


7 Ravitch (2016); Schemo (2004, August 17). 

8 Henig (1995); Teske & Schneider (2001); Lee, Croninger & 
Smith (1996). 

9 Brown (2013, January 5); Strauss (2012, February 2). 

10 Lubienski (2003). 
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sions of charter schools, including who enrolls in these 
schools and how these students perform. Nevertheless, 
this research is also characterized by some limita- 
tions, including a singular reliance on test scores to 
measure student performance, and limited attention 
to differences within the charter community. This 
report provides an in-depth look at charter high schools 
and students in CPS, and examines four dimensions 

of charter schools—organizational features, student 
enrollment, school transfers, and a broad array of stu- 
dent outcomes—while attending to variation within the 


charter community. 


Current Research on Charter Schools 


Over the past 20 years, numerous studies have exam- 
ined whether charter school students have higher levels 
of academic achievement than their peers in traditional 
public schools. Early studies found that charter school 
students performed at about the same level, or in some 
cases, below their peers in traditional public schools." 
Recently, however, there is growing evidence that stu- 
dents who attend charter schools, particularly in urban 
areas, perform significantly better than similar stu- 
dents in traditional public schools.’ Especially note- 
worthy is a recent national study of 41 urban districts 
in 22 states, which found that, on average, students 
enrolled in charter schools had significantly higher 
one-year test score gains in reading and math than their 
peers in traditional public schools.¥ 

This body of research has provided a helpful lens for 
understanding charter school performance, particular- 
ly as the sector has matured over time. But its singular 
focus on test scores leaves many questions unanswered 


about other aspects of student achievement in charter 


11 See, for example, Zimmer & Buddin (2006); Bifulco & Ladd 
(2006); Center for Research on Education Outcomes (2009); 
Zimmer et al. (2009). 

12 See for example, Hoxby et al. (2009); Abdulkadiroglu et al. 
(2011); Center for Research on Education Outcomes (2013; 
2015); Harris & Larsen (2016). 

13. Center for Research on Education Outcomes (2015). 

14 Allensworth & Easton (2005; 2007); Balfanz et al. (2007); 
Bowers (2010); Bowen et al. (2009); Camara & Echternacht 
(2000); Geiser & Santelices (2007); Hoffman & Lowitzki 
(2005); Rothstein (2004). 

15 Using a lottery study approach to assess charter effects, 
Angrist, Cohodes, Dynarski, Pathak, & Walters (2013) found 
that lottery winners in Boston graduated from high school at 
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schools. While test scores are an important measure of 
high school and college readiness, they are not the only 
measure of how prepared students are for the future. 
Other important indicators include students’ grades, 
attendance, and other academic behaviors, such as 
study habits and grit. In fact, grades and attendance 
have been shown to be more predictive than test scores 
of outcomes such as high school and college graduation, 
and also future earnings. Yet virtually no research 
has compared how charter school students perform 
relative to their peers in traditional public schools ona 
broader array of college-readiness indicators. 

Examining how charter school students perform in 
terms of their educational attainment is also essential, 
but only a few studies have studied these outcomes. 
Findings on high school graduation have shown mixed 
results for charter schools,"® while findings for col- 
lege enrollment and persistence for at least two years 
in college have generally shown positive charter school 
effects.'© The relative dearth of research in this area 
is likely due to the challenge of obtaining data from 
multiple institutions and also the lengthy period of time 
needed to build a data archive that can answer these 
questions. Nevertheless, these milestones are critical 
measures of how well high schools are serving their stu- 
dents, and understanding how charter school students 
perform in these areas are an important component of 
assessing their success. 

Another body of research on charter schools has 
focused on charter school enrollment and school 
transfers. Despite concerns that charter schools may 
be enrolling mostly high-performing students, there 
is little research evidence confirming these concerns. 


For example, studies of anumber of districts and states 


the same rates as lottery losers. Fryer & Dobbie (2015), who 
also conducted a study of charter lottery winners and losers, 
found that the four-year graduation rates of lottery winners 
were significantly higher than lottery losers; however, the 
six-year high school graduation rates showed no difference 
between lottery winners and losers, indicating that lottery 
losers were able to close the attainment gap over time. Ina 
study of charter schools in Florida and Chicago, Booker, Sass, 
Gill, & Zimmer (2011) found that charter school students had 
high school graduation rates that were between 7 and 15 
percentage points higher than students enrolled in traditional 
public schools. 

16 Booker, Gill, Sass, & Zimmer (2014); Angrist et al. (2013); Fryer 
& Dobbie (2015). 


have shown that charter schools enroll students with 
lower incoming test scores than students attending 
other schools in the district.” But again, this research 
has not considered other dimensions of students’ 
incoming qualifications beyond test scores. In districts 
like CPS, in which there are a number of school choice 
options specifically targeting students with high test 
scores, charter schools may enroll a distinctive niche 
of students who do not have high test scores, but who 
are strong in other areas such as attendance, study 
habits, or grades. 

Research on school transfers is less prevalent than 
research on charter school enrollments or performance; 
the few districtwide studies that have investigated this 
issue have found no evidence that charter school stu- 
dents are more likely to transfer to other schools than 
non-charter school students.'® However, this research 
has generally not attended to variation within the char- 
ter community, nor whether students are more likely to 
transfer out of some charter schools than others. 

There has also been relatively little research on the 
organizational features of charter schools. To date, most 
studies of charter schools’ organization have focused on 
the practices of highly-effective charter schools.'? Less 
well-understood is how charter schools are organized 
on dimensions that matter for student learning, such as 
leadership structure and collaboration, school climate, 
and instruction, and whether they look different on 
these dimensions than traditional public schools. 

Another limitation of existing research on charter 
schools is a lack of attention to differences among char- 
ter schools. Most studies of charter school performance 
focus on overall differences in outcomes between char- 
ter school students and students in traditional public 
schools. In reality, however, it is unlikely that there isa 
single type of charter student or a single type of charter 
school. Understanding how similar or different charter 
schools are from one another can provide a much more 


informed picture of the sector overall. 


17 Hoxby (2003); Zimmer et al. (2009); Garcia, Mcllroy, & Barber 
(2008); Tuttle, Gill, Gleason, Knechtel, Nichols-Barrer, & Resch (2013). 
18 Zimmer & Guarino (2013); Winters (2015). 


This Study 


This report addresses four key dimensions of charter 
schools—their organizational features, enrollment 
patterns, retention of students over time, and student 
performance. It brings together extensive data that 
includes student administrative data, survey data, 
interview data, and charter application data (see box 
on p.11 titled, “Sources of Information about CPS 
Charter Schools”). These data provide a comprehensive 
picture of charter schools in CPS and extend the cur- 
rent knowledge base about charter schools in a number 


of ways. The report is structured in the following way: 


Chapter 1 provides a brief overview of the history of 
charter schools in Chicago, including their growth, the 
authorization process, and some of the tensions that 


have surrounded these schools. 


Chapter 2 turns to the question of how charter schools 


are organized. Specifically, we asked: 


¢ Howsimilar or different were charter school policies 
regarding the number of instructional days, grade- 
level promotion, and graduation requirements? 
Using the five essential supports framework, how 
did charter high schools compare to non-charter 
high schools in terms of their effective leadership, 
collaborative teachers, involved families, supportive 


environment, and ambitious instruction? 


In Chapter 3, we explore who enrolled in charter high 
schools and whether their incoming qualifications and 
characteristics differed from students from the same 
neighborhoods and elementary schools who enrolled in 


other kinds of high schools. We asked: 


¢ How did charter high school students compare to 
students who enrolled in other high schools, in terms 
of their incoming academic skills and behaviors, 
course performance, and background characteris- 
tics? How were the characteristics of charter schools 


related to who enrolled in these schools? 


19 These included an extended school day and year, data-driven 
monitoring of student performance, and a culture of high 
expectations (Almond, 2012; Dobbie & Fryer, 2013). 
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Chapter 4 examines charters schools’ transfer rates 
of students over time. It also looks at the relationship 
between the academic performance of charter schools 

and how likely students are to transfer out of them. 


We asked: 


¢ Were charter school students more or less likely to 
transfer out of their school than similar students 
enrolled in other high schools? Did charter school 
students transfer rates differ depending on the 
academic performance of the school in which 


they enrolled? 


Chapter 5 compares charter school students’ perfor- 
mance to similar students who enrolled in non-charter 
schools on arange of high school indicators, including 
ninth- and eleventh-grade attendance, study habits, 
persistence, classroom engagement, on-time promotion 
to tenth grade, and test scores. We also analyze sector 
differences in students’ educational attainment, includ- 
ing high school graduation, college enrollment, college 


selectivity, and college persistence. We asked: 


¢ How did charter high school students compare in 
terms of their high school performance and edu- 
cational attainment to similar students in other 
schools? How much variation was there among 
charter schools in terms of their students’ high 


school performance and educational attainment? 


Chapter 6 offers an interpretive summary of the key find- 
ings of the report and highlights implications for policy 
and practice for both charter and non-charter schools. 
This study relied on two analytic samples. The 
primary sample included four cohorts of first-time 
ninth-graders from 2010-11 through 2013-14 who were 
enrolled ina CPS high school in ninth grade and who 
were also enrolled in CPS for eighth grade the year 
prior, a total of 103,506 students in 147 high schools, 
of which 46 were charter schools.?° This sample was 
used for analyses of organizational features of charter 


and non-charter high schools (Chapter 2), incoming 


20 We excluded special education and alternative schools, includ- 
ing all charter alternative schools (e.g., Youth Connections 
Schools). We also excluded Chicago Virtual Charter School, 
which offered online classes. Given that the educational 


Introduction 


skills and characteristics (Chapter 3), school transfers 
(Chapter 4), and high school outcomes (Chapter 5). 
Because most of these students had not yet had suf- 
ficient time to transition to and through college when 
this study was conducted, we used a second sample 
for analyses of educational attainment (Chapter 5). 
This sample included three cohorts of students who 
were first-time ninth-graders from 2008-09 through 
2010-11, a total of 81,257 students enrolled in 133 high 
schools, of which 36 are charter schools. There was a 
good deal of overlap between the two samples: all but 
one of the 36 charter high schools from the earlier 
sample were included in the primary sample; and one 
of the cohorts, students who were first-time ninth- 


graders in 2010, was also included in both samples. 


A Note About Our Research Methods 

When studying the performance of charter schools, it 

is important to take into account differences between 
students who enroll in these schools and other stu- 
dents in the district. Students and their families who 
choose to attend a school other than their neighborhood 
school may be more motivated to ensure educational 
success than students and families who did not make 

a similar choice, and this kind of motivation can have 
an impact on student performance. Many studies of 
charter schools address this selection bias through the 
use of lottery studies. These studies are considered the 
“gold-standard” for addressing this kind of bias because 
they compare two groups of students who are similarly 
motivated to attend a charter school: those who win the 
lottery and those who lose the lottery. In CPS, however, 
only around one-half of all charter schools run lotter- 
ies (schools that are not oversubscribed have no need to 
run a lottery). Research has shown that oversubscribed 
charter schools are generally higher-performing than 
undersubscribed charter schools.2’ Given this, limiting 
our study to only those charter schools that run lotter- 
ies would likely mean that findings would not be repre- 


sentative of all charter high schools in the district. 


experiences of students in this school were likely to be com- 
pletely different from students attending regular charter high 
schools, we elected not to include it in our analyses. 

21 Angrist, Pathak, & Walters (2013). 


Our approach to analyzing charter school perfor- 
mance allowed us to compare charter school students 
to similar students in non-charter schools. We used 
an extensive set of information about students prior 
to their entry into high school, including their back- 
ground characteristics, academic performance, whether 
they attended a neighborhood school, and the charac- 
teristics of their eighth-grade school, including quality 


and climate. Because the information on students is 


Sources of Information about CPS Charter Schools 


Administrative Data: In partnership with CPS, the 
UChicago Consortium has developed an exten- 

sive data archive that includes information about 
students’ background characteristics (e.g., gender, 
race/ethnicity, grade, age, school), test scores, 
course performance,’ attendance, and reasons for 
leaving CPS (e.g., graduation, dropping out, transfer- 
ring). Students’ residential addresses are linked to 
census data and Chicago Police Department data 
on crimes, allowing for nuanced information about 
the socioeconomic conditions in students’ neigh- 
borhoods. CPS student IDs have also been linked to 
National Student Clearinghouse data, which pro- 
vides information about post-secondary enrollment. 


Survey Data: During the spring of each year, CPS 
administers the My Voice, My Schoo! survey to all 
teachers in the district and to students in grades 
6-12. For this study, we used teacher and student 
responses on surveys administered in the spring of 
2011, 2012, 2013, and 2014, the same school years in 
which our primary analytic sample were in their first 
year in high school. Survey responses were used to 


A Many CPS charter schools use different student informa- 
tion systems from the IMPACT system used by non-charter 
schools. Because each system varies in the way that 
it stores information about courses, credits, teachers, 


22 We also performed a validation study, described in Appendix 
A, using the same set of data in which charter school students 
were matched with students attending traditional public schools 
on a variety of pre-treatment characteristics (similar to the 
CREDO studies (2013, 2015) and it yielded very similar results. 


so comprehensive, it likely addresses any selection 
bias that may have impacted charter school students’ 
outcomes.?? A precedent for this approach exists in 
asmall, but growing, number of studies that show 
methods using regression controls or statistical 
matching produce results that are quite similar 

to lottery-based methods using the same data.?3 
Appendix A provides additional details about our 


research methods. 


describe the organizational capacity of charter and 
non-charter high schools and also the experiences 
of students in these schools. Response rates on the 
student surveys in those years exceeded 70 percent 
in each year. Response rates on the teacher survey 
were 48.6 percent in 2011, 65.4 percent in 2012, 81.1 
percent in 2013, and 80.9 percent in 2014. 


Interviews: We interviewed 27 charter leadership 
members across eight Charter Management Organ- 
izations (CMOs) and individual schools. Data collected 
from interviews were not intended to be representa- 
tive, but rather to highlight common challenges, 
successes, and strategies shared by charter leaders. 


Charter School Data: Information about charter 
schools’ policies and practices came from annual 
reports submitted by charter schools to CPS, as 
stipulated by charter school law. These data included 
information about the length of the school year and 
school day, as well as requirements for promotion to 
tenth grade and for high school graduation. 


periods, grades, and other data, creating linkages across 
systems is difficult, and our data archive currently does 
not include records of charter school students’ course 
performance. 


23 Angrist et al. (2013); Abdulkadiroglu et al. (2011); Dobbie & 
Fryer (2013); Deming (2014). 
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CHAPTER 1 


A Brief History of 
Charter Schools in CPS 


Charter legislation was first passed in Illinois in 1996, 
and six charter schools opened in CPS during the fol- 
lowing year (see Figure 1 for a timeline highlighting 

key points in CPS charter school history). Enrollments 
in these schools remained low through the early 2000s 
(see Figure 2), but in 2004, CPS and the City of Chicago 
jointly launched Renaissance 2010, which called for 

the creation of 100 new schools by 2010. This initiative 
increased the pace at which new charter schools were 
opened in the district, and enrollment grew steadily. By 
2016, charter enrollments comprised 11 percent of total 
enrollments in grades K-8 and 22 percent of total enroll- 
ments in grades 9-12. There was a total of 52 elementary 
charter schools, 34 charter high schools, and 13 charter 
combination schools (combination schools include both 


elementary and high school grades) that year. 


FIGURE 2 


CPS serves as one of two authorizing agencies for 
charter schools in the city, meaning it approves or denies 
applications for new charter schools and renewals for ex- 
isting charter schools. The Illinois State Charter School 
Commission is also an authorizing agency for charter 
schools in Chicago, and throughout the State of Illinois. 
Founded in 2011, the Commission reviews appeals of 
charter school proposals and renewal applications that 
have been denied or revoked by a local school board in 
Illinois. It can make independent decisions to authorize 
new applications or renewals or overturn decisions made 
by a local school board to close a charter school.?4 (See 
“Tensions Around Charter Schools in CPS” on p.14 for 
additional details about the Commission’s role in CPS.) 

Each year, CPS releases a Request for Proposals 


(RFP), soliciting proposals for new charter schools. 


Enrollment in CPS Charter Schools Has Increased Substantially in the Last 10 Years 


District and Charter School Enrollment in the Chicago Public Schools, 1996-2016 
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9-12 was 22% of total enroll- 
ment for those grades 
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Charter Enrollment Year 


181 Total Enrollment in Grades K-8 
tama Charter Enrollment in Grades K-8 


gm Total Enrollment in Grades 9-12 
mmm Charter Enrollment in Grades 9-12 


Note: Total enrollment numbers for K-8 and 9-12 include students who were enrolled in charter schools at each of those grade levels. 


24 Illinois State Charter School Commission (2015). 
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RFPs often prioritize specific areas of the city where 
the district would like to see new schools located, 
typically because existing schools are either over- 
enrolled or because the district has identified a need 
for improved education outcomes.?® These are often 
higher-poverty neighborhoods; as a result of this pri- 
oritization, charter high schools are indeed more likely 
to be located in some of the poorest neighborhoods in 
Chicago (see Figure 3). Proposals are reviewed bya 
panel of district administrators, and five-year con- 
tracts are awarded to organizations whose proposals 
have been approved by the panel. In making decisions 
about whether to award anew contract, the district 
cannot exceed the current cap on the total number of 
charters allowed in CPS (75 at the time of this report). 
However, proposals submitted by an existing Charter 
Management Organization (CMO) are classified as new 
campuses and do not count against the overall cap. 
Most new charter campuses during the last several 
years have been part of existing CMOs rather than free- 
standing schools. 

Charter high schools in Chicago can differ signifi- 
cantly from one another, and also from non-charter 
schools, in terms of their mission, curriculum, and 
practices. One of the most obvious ways charter schools 
differ from non-charter schools and even from one 
another, is in their management structure. Of the 47 
charter schools serving high school students in 2016, 
five were free-standing charters and the remaining 42 
high schools were either part of aCMO or an education 
management organization (EMO). The largest CMO for 
high schools is The Noble Network, which, as of 2016, 
had 17 high school campuses (see Table 1 on p.16). 

While CMOs are generally non-profit or not-for- 
profit, EMOs are typically for-profit organizations. 
Both kinds of organizations oversee a range of admin- 
istrative responsibilities for the schools they serve, 
although this can vary substantially from one group 
to another. In some cases, the management organiza- 
tion establishes the curriculum, discipline policies, 
after-school offerings, and other policies so that there 


is consistency in these areas across all schools within 


25 See http://cps.edu/NewSchools/Pages/RFP2017.aspx for a 
description of the process for opening new charter schools. 
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the group. In other instances, individual campuses are 
run autonomously, with school leaders making deci- 
sions about these areas. As aresult, each individual 
school campus can be very different from other 
campuses, even within the same management group. 
In interviews, charter leaders highlighted the chal- 
lenge of balancing autonomy and consistency across 
charter campuses. One CMO leader described con- 
cerns about too much consistency: “To build a system 
that works for all of our campuses can inhibit growth.” 
Another charter high school principal described the 
tension of wanting autonomy as a school leader, but 
also support from the CMO: “It’s a tricky balance—how 
much support would they provide us as a campus with 
still being able to preserve my autonomy as a principal 
or our autonomy as a staff to be able to do what we need 
to do, right?” In general, CMO leadership tends to view 
their role as supportive, intentionally not wanting 
to replicate CPS’s “central office” and, instead, avoid 
bureaucracy. As one CMO leader said, “We are not the 
central office. We are the support hub and we try to oper- 
ate in that manner.” Another described their decision 
to provide individual school principals autonomy: “We 
believe that people closest to kids will make the best deci- 
sions about them if you give them the opportunity to do it. 
I think what underpins this organizational intention is to 


not have a lot of bureaucracy.” 


Tensions Around Charter Schools 
in Ces 

The expansion of charter schools in CPS has been a con- 
tentious issue for a number of reasons. Illinois Governor 
Bruce Rauner and Chicago Mayor Rahm Emanuel have 
shown strong support for the city’s charter schools, 
pointing to large test score gains among many of these 
schools; however, critics of charter schools are skepti- 
cal that these gains are real and question the practices 
of many charter schools around enrollment and reten- 
tion.?® Tensions around growing charter enrollments 
have been compounded with the district’s adoption of 
student-based budgeting practices, which means that 


funding is allocated to schools based on the number of 


26 Joravsky (2013, December 31); Chicago Tribune (2014, 
February 27). 


FIGURE 3 
Most Charter High Schools in CPS Are Located in Neighborhoods with the Highest Concentrations of Poverty 
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Concentration of Poverty 2012 ACS 
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Above-Average Concentration of Poverty 
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Lowest Concentration of Poverty 

Charter Schools 
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Notes: This map shows the location of charter high schools that were open during the 2016-17 school year and served at least one high school grade (grades 
9-12). The level of concentrated poverty was calculated for each neighborhood census block using two indicators from the American Community Survey 5 Year 
Data from 2012: the percent of adult males who are unemployed in the tract and the percent of families with incomes below the poverty line. Highest-poverty 
census blocks are those with a concentration of poverty that was 1 standard deviation or higher above the average level. Above-average poverty census blocks 
had poverty concentrations between O and 0.99 standard deviations, and below-average poverty census blocks are those with a poverty concentration level 
between -0.99 and O standard deviations. Lowest-poverty census blocks are those with a concentration of poverty that is less than -1 standard deviation. 
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TABLE 1 
Most Charter High Schools in CPS Are Part of a Charter Management Organization (CMO) 


Charter Management Education Management Stand Alone 
Organization (CMO) Organization (EMO) 


ASPIRA-Business and Finance Chicago Virtual Architecture, Construction and 
Engineering (ACE) Technical 

ASPIRA-Early College EPIC Academy 

Catalyst-Maria Foundations College Prep 

Chicago Math & Science Academy! Legal Prep Academy 

Horizon Science-McKinley Park! 

Instituto Health Sciences Career Academy Young Women’s Leadership 

Intrinsic 


Chicago International-Chicago Quest? 
Chicago International-Ellison? 
Chicago International-Longwood? 
Chicago International-Northtown? 
Noble Street College Prep 

Noble-The Noble Academy 
Noble-Baker College Prep 
Noble-Chicago Bulls College Prep 
Noble-Butler College Prep 

Noble-Gary Comer College Prep 
Noble-DRW College Prep 
Noble-Golder College Prep 
Noble-Hansberry College Prep 
Noble-ITW David Speer Academy 
Noble-Johnson High School 
Noble-Mansueto 

Noble-Muchin College Prep 
Noble-Pritzker College Prep 
Noble-Rauner College Prep 
Noble-Rowe Clark Math & Science Academy 
Noble-UIC College Prep 

North Lawndale College Prep-Christiana 
North Lawndale College Prep-Collins 
Perspectives-Rodney D Joslin 
Perspectives Leadership Academy 
Perspectives-IIT Math & Science Academy 
Perspectives High School of Technology 
UNO-Major Hector P. Garcia MD 
UNO-Soccer Academy 

UNO-Rogers Park 

University of Chicago-Woodlawn 

Urban Prep-Bronzville 

Urban Prep-Englewood 

Urban Prep-West 


Notes: This table includes charter schools that were open during the 2016-17 school year and served at least one high school grade (grades 9-12). 
a Chicago Math and Science Academy and Horizon Science are operated by a third-party operator, Concept Schools. 


2 CICS schools are operated by several different third-party-operator CMOs. Chicago Quest, Ellison, and Northtown are all operated by Civitas Education 
Partners and Longwood is run by Charter Schools USA 
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students who are enrolled as of the 20th day of school. 
Over the last decade, many non-charter schools have 
experienced declines in enrollments resulting in sub- 
stantially smaller budgets. Declining enrollments and 
budgets can mean that schools are at greater risk of 
being closed. 

The role of the Illinois State Charter School 
Commission (SCSC) has also added to tensions sur- 
rounding charter schools in CPS. Founded in 2011, this 
body can make independent decisions about applica- 
tions for new charters and renewals of existing charter 
schools. This can create tension with the district, since 
the SCSC has the authority to grant acontract to an 
organization whose proposal for a new school was not 
accepted by the district. When this occurs, funding for 
this new school or campus does not flow through the 
district but, instead, comes directly from state funds; 
ultimately, this can mean a loss of money for the dis- 
trict.2” The SCSC also has the authority to overrule 
district decisions about charter renewals. For example, 
in March 2016, the SCSC voted to overrule a decision 
made by the district to close three charter schools at the 
end of the academic year because it felt that the city had 
not complied with the terms of the charter agreements.?® 
The district responded by suing the SCSC on the grounds 
that it “acted beyond its statutory authority.”2° 

The Chicago Teachers Union (CTU) has been a vocal 
critic of charter schools, particularly as it has watched 
neighborhood schools struggle with smaller budgets 
and declining enrollments. Curbing the growth of 


charter schools is a priority of the CTU, and this 


27 The district uses a portion of the per-pupil funds received from 
the state to provide centralized services for all schools, (e.g., 
trainings; supports for compliance). When charter schools 
receive per-pupil funding directly from the state, the portion 
that typically goes to the district for centralized supports flows 
directly to charter schools. 


became part of contract negotiations between the CTU 
and CPS in 2016. An agreement was reached that the 
number of charter schools in the district would not in- 
crease for the next five years.?° For their part, charter 
schools have sometimes been seen as being anti-union, 
but in 2017, teachers from one of the largest networks 
of charters schools in CPS announced plans to union- 
ize. Several other charter schools in CPS had already 
established teacher unions, although these unions are 
separate from the CTU.*! 

Finally, there is a widespread perception that charter 
schools in Chicago receive considerable financial support 
from private sources, which allows them to build better 
facilities and provide more resources to their schools 
and students. Understandably, this creates tensions with 
non-charter schools, given their own budget constraints. 
It is worth noting, however, that private support for 
charter schools is also subject to some uncertainty. In 
2016, one of the largest private donors to charter schools 
in Chicago withdrew much of its support due to its own 
financial issues, and also because of public backlash 
towards the city’s charter schools.3? 

The next chapter examines some of the policies and 
practices of charter high schools, including the number 
of instructional days they offered and their requirements 
for grade-level promotion and high school graduation. 
Using the five essential supports framework, we also 
compare charter high schools to non-charter high schools 
in terms of their organizational capacity, including effec- 
tive leadership, collaborative teachers, involved families, 


supportive environment, and ambitious instruction. 


28 Friedman (2016, March 2). 

29 Perez (2016, March 1); Perez (2016, March 23). 
30 Fitzpatrick (2016, October 17). 

31 Fitzpatrick (2017, March 3). 

32 Sanchez (2016, April 22). 
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CHAPTER 2 


Organizational Capacity 


and Practices 


When charter schools first appeared as part of the edu- 
cational landscape in the early 1990s, they did so with 
the promise of serving as laboratories of innovation, po- 
tentially rethinking every aspect of schooling from the 
length of the school year to the instructional practices 
used in the classroom. But how different are charters 
schools from traditional public schools? To answer this 
question, we first reviewed some of the policies and 
practices that charter schools have adopted to support 
student achievement. We then examined the organiza- 
tional capacity of CPS charter high schools. Building 
on previous research by Bryk, Sebring, Allensworth, 
Luppescu, and Easton (2010) that identified five es- 
sential organizational supports necessary for school 
success, we examined how charter high schools com- 
pared to non-charter, non-selective high schools across 
the following areas: effective leadership, collaborative 
teachers, involved families, supportive environment, 


and ambitious instruction. 


FIGURE 4 


Charter School Policies and Practices 
Most charter high schools had similar numbers of 
instructional days to CPS. As Figure 4 shows, CPS had 
177 student attendance days in the 2014-15 school year 
(days in which students were in school). During the same 
year, 31 charter high schools had between 177 and 180 
instructional days. Five charter high schools had 187 or 
more student attendance days, equivalent to an addi- 
tional two weeks of school. A small number—six charter 
high schools—required at least a week less of school than 
what the district required for non-charter schools. 

Most charter schools also had more requirements for 
promotion to tenth grade than non-charter schools in 
CPS. CPS required that students pass at least three of 
their core subject courses in each ninth-grade semes- 
ter and earn a total of five full-year course credits. 
Charter schools with more stringent promotion policies 
required seven to eight full-year course credits and 


also had additional promotion requirements, including 


Most CPS Charter High Schools Had a Similar Number of Instructional Days as Non-Charter Schools 


Number of Instructional Days for Charter High Schools 


Number of Instructional Days 
a) 
fe) 
! 


177 
175 4 
165 4 
160 4 
155 4 
° | 


@ Charter High Schools 


H Non-Charter High Schools 


Note: The number of instructional days for charter high schools comes from the 2014-15 school year. This information only includes student attendance days; teacher 
professional development days, report card pick-up days, and any other non-instructional days were not included. Forty-six charter schools are represented by the 
orange bars; one charter school that closed at the end of the 2014-15 school year was not included. The purple bar represents the number of instructional days for 


non-charter CPS schools. 
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community service (beyond the CPS service learn- 

ing requirement) or discipline requirements. Others 
required a C average in order to pass aclass. The most 
stringent charter school required that students pass all 
classes for promotion to tenth grade. 

Charter schools also had more requirements for high 
school graduation than non-charter high schools. CPS 
graduation requirements included a minimum of 24 
credits and two service learning projects. Some char- 
ters required more than 24 credits, with most of these 
schools requiring 27 to 28 credits, and a few requiring 


up to 36 credits.33 


Organizational Capacity and 
Practices of Charter Schools 
Although the policies and practices that schools adopt 
can have an impact on student learning, the ways 
in which schools are organized are also critical to 
their success in educating students. Bryk et al. (2010) 
identified five key areas of practice, the five essential 
supports, which are associated with improvements in 
student learning. These are: effective leaders, col- 
laborative teachers, involved families, a supportive 
environment, and ambitious instruction. Underlying 
each of these five dimensions is the notion that the way 
that teachers, principals, and administrators interact 
and work with one another, and with students and their 
families, is critical for promoting strong instruction 
and student achievement.34 

The research showed that these five essential sup- 
ports do not operate in isolation but rather work in con- 
cert with one another to lay the foundation for school 
success. The original study, conducted in elementary 
schools, showed that schools that are strong in at least 
three areas are 10 times more likely to show sustained 
improvement in student achievement than schools 


that are weak in three or more areas.*° The strength of 


33 In the case of schools that require 36 credits, the credits may not 
exactly correspond to CPS’s definition of one credit, which is typi- 
cally one year-long course 

34 Bryk et al. (2010). 

35 In more recent years, researchers have also determined 
that the five essential supports are associated with positive 
student outcomes in high schools (Sebastian & Allensworth, 
2013; Klugman, Gordon, Sebring, & Sporte, 2015). 

36 CPS administers the My Voice, My School survey each year to 
all teachers and to students in grades 6-12. Rasch analysis is 
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this research has led CPS and many other schools and 
districts around the country to assess their organiza- 
tional capacity across these five supports using annual 


surveys of students and teachers.*® 


Effective Leaders and 
Collaborative Teachers 


One of the most critical components of any school is 
its leadership. In fact, research has shown success- 
ful schools are almost always led by highly effective 
leaders, who ensure there is a clear vision for school 
improvement.*” Effective leaders work to establish 
high standards for teaching and learning and ensure 
that programs are coordinated and consistent with 
their goals. They also have a high degree of trust in their 
staff, whom they empower to participate in a broad 
range of decisions about policies and practices. 
Teachers also play a critical role in creating effec- 
tive schools.3® Strong collaboration among teachers 

is particularly important as teachers work together 
to promote professional growth and improve student 
learning. Equally important is a high level of commit- 
ment to the school and a strong degree of trust among 
teaching staff. 

Figure 5 shows how different charter schools were 
from non-charter, non-selective schools on anumber 
of survey measures describing effective leadership and 
collaborative teachers. Survey measures were stan- 
dardized across all four survey years and responses 
were then aggregated to the school level. Using descrip- 
tive statistics, we compared how different charter 
schools were from non-charter, non-selective schools. 
Differences are color-coded depending on their mag- 
nitude: Measures for which there were no significant 
differences between charter schools and non-charter, 
non-selective schools are gray in color. Measures for 


which charter schools had significantly higher scores 


used to combine responses on individual items into measures 
capturing different components of each essential support. 
UChicago Impact, a partner of the UChicago Consortium, 
administers the 5Essentials surveys throughout Illinois and in 
other states, which includes the same set of questions as the 
My Voice, My School survey. See https://www.uchicagoimpact. 
org/tools-training/S5essentials. 

37 Leithwood, Louis, Anderson, & Wahlstrom (2004). 

38 Bryk at al. (2010); McLaughlin & Talbert (2006); Louis, Marks 
& Kruse (1996). 


than non-charter, non-selective schools are shaded 
orange, with darker shades indicating increasingly 
larger differences. Measures on which charter schools 


had significantly lower scores are shaded purple, with 


darker shades indicating increasingly larger differences. 


Charter school teachers described school leaders 
in very similar terms as teachers in non-charter, non- 


selective schools in all four survey years: charter school 


FIGURE 5 


teachers reported comparable levels of trust in their 
leaders in three out of four years, and they described 
school leaders as being equally willing to let teachers 
influence policies and practices at their schools. Charter 
school teachers also described their principals as setting 
similarly high standards for teaching and student learn- 
ing and they reported similar levels of program coher- 


ence as teachers in non-charter, non-selective schools. 


CPS Charter High School Teachers Described Their School Leaders in Similar Ways as CPS Teachers in Non-Charter, 


Non-Selective Schools 


Student (S) 
or Teacher 


(T) Survey 


Effective Leaders 


Teacher-Principal Trust 

Teachers and principals share high level of mutual ¥ 0.03 0.04 

trust and respect. 

Teacher Influence 

Teachers have influence in a broad range of T 0.03 0.06 0.08 -0.10 
decisions regarding school policies and practices. 

Instructional Leadership 

The school leadership team sets high standards for T -0.08 =0.13 0.03 -0.08 
teaching and student learning. 

Program Coherence 

School programs are coordinated and consistent T 0.08 O03 0.08 =0108 
with their goals for student learning. 


Collaborative Teachers 


Teacher-Teacher Trust 
Teachers are supportive and respectful of one 
another, personally and professionally. 


T Oat 


OSs" 


Collective Responsibility 

Teachers share a strong sense of responsibility for 
student development, school improvement and 
professional growth. 


a (Oey OSs 


Collaborative Practices 

Teachers observe each others’ practice and work T 
together to review assessment data and develop 

instructional strategies. 

Quality Professional Development 

Professional development is rigorous and focused on T 
student learning. 

School Commitment T 
Teachers are deeply committed to the school. 


<-0.21 -0.20 to -0.11 -0.10 to 0.00 No Significant 0.00 to 0.10 0.11 to 0.20 20.21 
Standard Standard Standard Difference Standard Standard Standard 
Deviations Deviations Deviations Deviations Deviations Deviations 


Notes: This figure shows average differences of charter schools compared to non-charter schools on each measure of essential support for each year. Measure 
scores were standardized across all four years and then aggregated to the school level for each year. Descriptive statistics were used to compare the average 
score of charter schools to non-charter, non-selective schools for each measure in each year. Differences between charter schools and non-charter, non-selective 
schools are color-coded based on their magnitude: Measures for which there are no significant differences are gray in color. Measures for which charter schools 
had significantly higher scores than non-charter, non-selective schools are shaded orange, with darker shades indicating increasingly larger differences. Measures 
on which charter schools had significantly lower scores are shaded purple, with darker shades indicating increasingly larger differences. * indicates that differ- 
ences are significant at p<0O.05; ** indicates that differences are significant at p<O.01 and *** indicates that differences are significant at p<O.001. 
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Despite similar reports about school leaders, charter 
school teachers differed from teachers in non-charter, 
non-selective schools in reports about interactions 
with colleagues on some dimensions. Charter school 
teachers described their relationships with colleagues 
as characterized by higher levels of trust, compared to 
teachers in non-charter, non-selective schools, and they 
also described colleagues as having a stronger sense of 
responsibility for student development, school improve- 
ment, and professional growth. That being said, charter 
school teachers were no more likely than teachers in 
non-charter schools to collaborate with colleagues to 
improve their practice, at least in 2012, 2013, and 2014. 

In terms of professional learning opportunities, 
charter school teachers described their professional 
development as being of similar quality, compared to 
teachers in non-charter, non-selective schools. Charter 
school teachers reported somewhat lower levels of 
school commitment in 2011, 2012, and 2013, and 
significantly lower levels in 2014.39 

For most measures describing effective leaders and 
collaborative teachers, there was a trend in which char- 
ter differences in 2013 and 2014 were either smaller 
than previous years or negative when previous years 
were positive. Were charter schools’ scores on these 
measures going down in 2013 and 2014 or were scores 
for non-charter, non-selective schools going up? In 
general, smaller differences in 2013 and 2014 were due 
to increases in scores for non-charter, non-selective 
schools rather than decreases in scores for charter 
schools. This pattern is also evident for other measures 


of essential supports, as Figure 6 and Figure 8 show. 


Involved Families and 
Supportive Environments 


Beyond relationships that school staff have with one 
another, close connections with families are also 


important for supporting a strong learning environment. 


39 Prior Consortium research has shown that schools in which 
teachers report lower levels of school commitment have higher 
rates of teacher turnover, on average (Allensworth, Ponisciak, 
& Mazzeo, 2009). Although this report does not address the 
issue of teacher retention, research has shown that charter 
school teachers are more likely to leave their school and they 
are more likely to leave the teaching profession altogether 
(Renzulli, Parrott, & Beattie, 2011). 
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Strong family—school ties can mean parents are able to 
reinforce learning at home and schools can benefit from 
parental input about their children. Given that charter 
school families have actively chosen to enroll their stu- 
dents in these schools, it’s not altogether surprising that 
they might have stronger relationships with the school. 
Figure 6 shows that charter school teachers reported 
significantly higher levels of parental involvement across 
all four years and greater levels of trust with the par- 
ent community, through 2013, compared to teachers in 
non-charter, non-selective schools. Nevertheless, having 
amore involved parent body does not mean parents have 
more influence over decision making in charter schools. 
In fact, teachers reported that parents had significantly 
less influence on school policies and practices in charter 
schools than in non-charter, non-selective schools. 

The school environment also plays an important 
role in establishing a strong foundation for learning. A 
safe climate is particularly critical for student success. 
Students who feel unsafe at their school or whose school 
day is disrupted by frequent altercations are unlikely to 
learn at their fullest capacity. Supportive relationships 
with teachers are also foundational for student success, 
as are the expectations that school staff hold for their 
students and for their future educational attainment. 

Charter school teachers and students offered more 
positive accounts of their school environments than 
students and teachers in non-charter, non-selective 
schools. For example, charter school students reported 
feeling significantly safer at school in 2011, 2012, and 
2013.4° They also described their relationships with 
teachers in 2011 and 2012 as more trusting. In 2013 
and 2014, the level of trust reported by students in 
non-charter, non-selective schools increased, so that 
the differences between these schools and charter 
schools were smaller than in previous years. 

Increases in the level of student-teacher trust in 


recent years may mean that non-charter schools were 


40 The safety measure included items that asked how safe 
students felt in their school and also items about how safe 
students felt outside of their school. The neighborhoods in 
which high schools are located can be an important factor 
in how safe students feel outside of their school, and these 
conditions are not always within the ability of the school to 
control. 


actively working on improving relationships between 
students and teachers. In charter schools, a focus on the 
whole student and strong connections between students 
and school staff members were seen by school leaders as 
one of their greatest strengths. One charter school leader 
described how they allocated time during the school day 
to build relationships: “We have daily time set aside where 
students are able to greet one another, give a hug, or ac- 
knowledge a student who is showing resilience overcoming 
an issue from the previous day or week. These instances of 
being intentional about positivity and love are important.” 
Another charter school leader described the impor- 
tance of building in structures so staff members can 
connect with one another: “There’s a strong emphasis 


here on the social emotional well-being of our staff and our 


FIGURE 6 


students. We have these points every week where we stop 
everything and then the adults can learn from one another, 
and we are really intentional about that scheduling.” 
Figure 6 also shows that charter school students de- 
scribed their schools as more likely to engage students 
in planning for their life after high school graduation. 
This aligns with charter school teachers’ reports that 
their schools were more likely to expect all students 
to attend college and promote college readiness than 
non-charter, non-selective schools. The size of the 
difference in charter teachers’ reports is particularly 
noteworthy. In 2011-13, charter teachers’ scores were 
around one-half a standard deviation higher on this 
measure than teachers in non-charter, non-selective 


schools, a sizeable difference. 


CPS Charter High School Teachers and Students Described Having More Involved Families and More Supportive 
Communities at Their Schools than CPS Teachers in Non-Charter, Non-Selective Schools 


Student (S) 
or Teacher 


(T) Survey 


Involved Families 


Teacher-Parent Trust 
Teachers and parents are partners in improving 
student learning. 


Parent Involvement in School 
Parents are active participants in their child’s schooling. 


Parent Influence on Decision-Making 
The school has created opportunities for parents to 
participate in developing academic programs and 
influencing school curricula. 


Supportive Environment 


Safety 
Students feel safe in and around school. 


tT 
T Ors5s"* Oss 
T N/A N/A N/A 


School-Wide Future Orientation 
The school engages all students in planning for life 
after graduation. 


Student-Teacher Trust 
Students and teachers share a high level of mutual 
trust and respect. 


Expectations for Postsecondary Education 
The school expects all students to attend college 
and promotes college readiness. 


=< -0.21 -0.20 to -0.11 -0.10 to 0.00 No Significant 0.00 to 0.10 0.11 to 0.20 = 0.21 
Standard Standard Standard Difference Standard Standard Standard 
Deviations Deviations Deviations Deviations Deviations Deviations 


Notes: This figure shows average differences of charter schools compared to non-charter schools on each measure of essential support for each year. Measure 
scores were standardized across all four years and then aggregated to the school level for each year. Descriptive statistics were used to compare the average 
score of charter schools to non-charter, non-selective schools for each measure in each year. Differences between charter schools and non-charter, non-selective 
schools are color-coded based on their magnitude: measures for which there are no significant differences are gray in color. Measures for which charter schools 
had significantly higher scores than non-charter, non-selective schools are shaded orange, with darker shades indicating increasingly larger differences. Measures 
on which charter schools had significantly lower scores are shaded purple, with darker shades indicating increasingly larger differences. * indicates that differences 
are significant at p<O.05; ** indicates that differences are significant at p<O.01 and *** indicates that differences are significant at p<O.001. 
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It’s possible that charter school students differed 
from non-charter school students in ways that meant 
they were more attuned to school staff’s efforts to pre- 
pare them for post-secondary opportunities, compared 
to other students. To test this, we compared responses 
on the school-wide future orientation measure of ninth- 
grade charter school students in our analytic sample 
to ninth-grade students enrolled in non-charter high 
schools, controlling for differences in incoming skills, 
school experiences, and background characteristics 
(see Appendix A for details). 

The first column in Figure 7 shows the overall charter 
difference in ninth-grade students’ reports about their 
schools’ school-wide future orientation across all four 
years of survey administration without adjusting for 
differences between students. Similar to the findings in 
Figure 6, which includes students in grades 9-12, ninth- 
grade charter school students were more likely than stu- 
dents in non-charter schools to say their schools engaged 
everyone in planning for the future. After taking into 
account differences in incoming skills, experiences, and 
background characteristics, charter school students were 
still significantly more likely to describe their schools in 


this way than students enrolled in non-charter schools. 


FIGURE 7 


A strong focus on post-secondary attainment was 
also identified by charter leaders as one of the strengths 
of charter schools. During interviews, leaders described 
how they established college expectations beginning 
in ninth grade and some described providing support 
through college graduation. Others described hiring 
college counselors at each of their campuses to help cre- 
ate a college-going culture at their schools. One charter 
leader shared: “I think the other piece that sets us apart is 
that since our infancy, there’s always been a very clear vi- 
sion for where we are going and what our goal is for kids— 


the goal is to get our kids to graduate from college.” 


Ambitious Instruction 

Although charter schools were intended to be labora- 
tories of innovation, it’s unclear how much innovation 
actually occurs in these schools, particularly in terms 
of instructional practices, which are likely to have the 
greatest influence on shaping student achievement. The 
My Voice, My School survey asked teachers how willing 
they were try out innovative practices to improve their 
teaching. Figure 8 shows that charter school teach- 

ers reported greater willingness to try out innovative 


strategies, compared to teachers in non-charter, non- 


CPS Ninth-Grade Charter School Students Were More Likely to Say Their Schools Prepared Them for Life 
After Graduation than Similar Students in Non-Charter High Schools 


Differences in Ninth-Grade Charter Students’ Reports about School-wide Future Orientation 
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School-Wide Future Orientation 
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Note: Analyses of differences in reports about School-wide Future Orientation between charter high school students and students in non-charter high schools included 
first-time ninth-graders in 2010-13. Analyses were conducted using a 2-level HLM model in which students were nested in their ninth-grade schools. Models controlled for 
an array of eighth-grade academic performance indicators, eighth-grade school experiences, and background characteristics. Control variables were grand-mean 
centered so that the intercept represents students with typical eighth-grade academic performance, school experiences, and background characteristics who enrolled in 
a non-charter high school. ** indicates that charter school students had significantly different scores at p<0O.01. 
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selective schools in 2011, 2012, and 2013. However, Charter school students offered a somewhat different 


charter school teachers also described their assign- perspective on their instructional experiences than 
ments as having less emphasis on critical thinking, charter school teachers. In general, they described 

at least in 2014, than teachers in non-charter, non- instruction as more demanding than students in non- 
selective schools. Charter school and non-charter charter, non-selective schools did. For example, they were 
school teachers offered similar reports about how more likely to say that their teachers expected them to do 
frequently they gave writing assignments and about their best and meet academic demands than students in 
the quality of student discussion in their classes.*! non-charter, non-selective schools (see Figure 8). They 
FIGURE 8 


CPS Charter High School Students Described Their Schools as Being More Academically Demanding than Students 
in Non-Charter, Non-Selective Schools 


Student (S) 
or Teacher 


(T) Survey 


Ambitious Instruction 


Innovation 
Teachers are willing to try new ideas to T O22 
improve their teaching. 


Emphasis on Critical Thinking 
Teachers regularly give Sosa hMeMts requiring 0.05** 0.03 0.02 -0.08* 
students to demonstrate original ideas and use 
evidence to support these ideas. 


Writing Frequency 
Teachers regularly give assignments requiring T 0.00 0.01 0.03 -0.03 
students to write and revise multiple pages. 


Quality of Student Discussion 
Students participate in classroom discussions T 0.07 0.01 0.04 -0.08 
that build their critical thinking skills. 


Academic Press 
Teachers expect students to do their Ss LO) LY fan O20 
best and to meet academic demands. 


English Instruction 
Students interact with course material and one S 0.12*** 0.12** 0.08** 
another to build and apply critical reading and 
writing skills. 


0.04 


Math Instruction 
Students interact with course material and one S 0.24*** 0.20*** 
another to build and apply knowledge in their 
math classes. 


<-0.21 -0.20 to -0.11 -0.10 to 0.00 No Significant 0.00 to 0.10 0.11 to 0.20 = 0.21 
Standard Standard Standard Difference Standard Standard Standard 
Deviations Deviations Deviations Deviations Deviations Deviations 


Notes: This figure shows average differences of charter schools compared to non-charter schools on each measure of essential support for each year. Measure 
scores were standardized across all four years and then aggregated to the school level for each year. Descriptive statistics were used to compare the average 
score of charter schools to non-charter, non-selective schools for each measure in each year. Differences between charter schools and non-charter, non-selective 
schools are color-coded based on their magnitude: Measures for which there are no significant differences are gray in color. Measures for which charter schools 
had significantly higher scores than non-charter, non-selective schools are shaded orange, with darker shades indicating increasingly larger differences. Measures 
on which charter schools had significantly lower scores are shaded purple, with darker shades indicating increasingly larger differences. * indicates that differences 
are significant at p<O.05; ** indicates that differences are significant at p<O.01 and *** indicates that differences are significant at p<O.001. 


41 The innovation measure was not included on the 2014 survey. while on the survey, these measures were auxiliary measures 
The critical thinking and writing frequency measures were and not included in the five essential supports framework. 
removed from the My Voice, My School survey after 2014; 
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were also more likely to say they were engaged in chal- 
lenging tasks that required critical thinking in their 
math and English classes than students in other schools. 
Again, it’s possible that charter students differed 
from other students in ways that meant they experi- 
enced instruction differently. To test this, we compared 
reports about academic press, English instruction, and 
math instruction from ninth-grade charter school stu- 
dents in our analytic sample to students in non-charter 
schools, controlling for differences in incoming skills, 
school experiences, and background characteristics. 
For each measure, we first show the overall difference 
between ninth-grade charter school and non-charter 
school students in the district, and then we show the 
difference between charter students and similar stu- 
dents in non-charter schools (see Figure 9). Similar 
to Figure 8, ninth-grade charter school students in 
2011-14 reported higher levels of academic press and 
they described their math instruction as being of higher 
quality compared to non-charter ninth-grade students. 
Even when we compared charter school students to 
similar students in the district, charter school students’ 


scores were significantly higher on these measures. 


FIGURE 9 


In terms of the quality of English instruction, ninth- 
grade charter school students’ reports were no differ- 
ent, on average, than all other ninth-grade students in 
the district, nor were they significantly different from 
students in non-charter schools, once we controlled for 


differences between students. 


Summary 


Prior Consortium research identified five organizational 
supports that are essential for school improvement and 
student success: effective leadership, collaborative teach- 
ers, supportive environment, involved families, and 
ambitious instruction. Among high schools in Chicago, 
we found that charter schools were similar to non- 
charter schools on some dimensions of organizational 
capacity and different on other dimensions. Charter 
school teachers described school leaders in much the 
same way as teachers in non-charter, non-selective 
schools. In terms of relationships with colleagues, char- 
ter school teachers reported higher levels of trust anda 
greater sense of collective responsibility among teachers 
in their schools, but their levels of collaboration were, 


for the most part, similar to teachers in non-charter, 


CPS Charter High School Ninth-Graders Described Their Classes as More Academically Demanding than 
Similar Students in Non-Charter, Non-Selective Schools 


Differences in Ninth-Grade Charter School Students Reports about Instructional Experiences 
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Note: Analyses of differences between charter high school students and students in non-charter high schools in their reports about instructional experiences included 
first-time ninth-graders in 2010-2013. Analyses were conducted using a 2-level HLM model in which students were nested in their ninth-grade schools. Models 
controlled for an array of eighth-grade academic performance indicators, eighth-grade school experiences, and background characteristics. Control variables were 
grand-mean centered so that the intercept represents students with typical eighth-grade academic performance, school experiences, and background characteristics 
who enrolled in a non-charter high school. ** indicates that charter school students had significantly different scores at p<0O.01 and *** indicates that charter school 
students had significantly different scores at p<O.001. 
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non-selective schools. In 2014, charter school teachers 
reported significantly lower levels of school commitment 
compared to non-charter, non-selective school teachers. 
Charter schools looked most different from non- 
charter, non-selective schools in their academic 
preparation of students for the future. Most charter 
schools had more requirements for grade-level promo- 
tion and graduation, although they had a comparable 
number of instructional days as non-charter schools. 
Charter school teachers reported greater willingness to 
try innovative strategies in the classroom, and students 


in these schools described their classes as being more 


academically demanding. Charter school students were 
also more likely to say their schools engaged all stu- 
dents in planning for the future, compared to similar 
students in non-charter schools. This aligned with 
reports by charter school teachers, who were more 
likely to say their schools expected all students to at- 
tend college and they promoted college readiness than 
teachers in non-charter, non-selective high schools. 
In the next chapter, we explore who enrolled in 
charter high schools and whether their incoming 
qualifications and characteristics differed from 


students who enrolled in other kinds of high schools. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Incoming Academic Skills 


and Behaviors 


Concerns that charter schools may enroll mostly high- 
performing students, while leaving behind low-achieving 
students for traditional public schools, continue to be 
part of local and national debates about charter schools. 
This chapter examines the prior academic achievement 
and behaviors of CPS charter school students to assess 
whether these students looked systematically different 
from other students before they entered high school. 

An important component in understanding whether 
charter schools enroll students that are distinctive 
in terms of prior performance is knowing what other 
high school options may be available and whether these 
options select students based on performance. In CPS, 
charter schools are one of a number of types of schools 
available to high school students, including neighbor- 
hood schools, selective enrollment schools, military 
schools, magnet schools, career academies, and small 
schools. Some of these schools have specific criteria for 
admission based on academic performance. For exam- 
ple, selective enrollment and military schools require 
a minimum score on an entrance exam, in addition to 
other criteria. Other schools, including magnet schools 
and career academies, may also have admission require- 
ments based on test scores, attendance, or grades.*? 
Charter schools, however, are prohibited from these 
kinds of performance requirements for admission. 
Students who want to attend any school other than their 
neighborhood school, including charter schools, are 
required to submit an application, and enrollment may 
be determined by lottery if applications exceed avail- 
ability.42 Only around one-half of all CPS charter high 


schools run lotteries.*4 


42 Some specialty schools have other requirements for admission. 
For example, the Chicago High School for the Arts requires live 
auditions. 

43 Beginning in the 2017-18 school year, CPS transitioned to a 
universal application system for students applying to CPS high 
schools other than selective enrollment schools. The goal of 
the new system is to simplify the high school application pro- 
cess and increase transparency and equity in the high school 


Most students who were first-time ninth-graders in 
2010-13 enrolled in a high school other than their as- 
signed neighborhood school: twenty-two percent of stu- 
dents enrolled in charter high schools and 50 percent 
enrolled in district-run high schools other than their 
attendance area school (see Figure 10). As shown in 
Table A, in the box titled “A District-Level Comparison 
of Students’ Incoming Characteristics,” there were 
considerable differences in the incoming skills and 
behaviors of students who enrolled in different types of 
high schools. Given the admission requirements that se- 
lective enrollment, military, and magnet schools have, 
it is not surprising that students who enrolled in these 


schools had the highest average test scores, grades, and 


FIGURE 10 


Nearly One-Quarter of CPS First-Time Ninth-Graders 
in 2010-13 Enrolled in Charter High School 


High School Choices of First-Time Ninth-Grade 
Students in 2010-2013 


28% 
3% 


B® Own Neighborhood 

™@ Charter 

™ Other Neighborhood 

@ Selective Enrollment 
Military 

™ Magnet 

M Other 


Note: This figure is based on enrollment data for students who were first-time 
ninth-graders in 2010-13. Other high schools included career academies, small 
schools, International Baccalaureate schools, and Early College STEM schools. 


enrollment process. All district-run schools were required 
to participate and nearly all charter high schools agreed to 
participate. See http://go.cps.edu/about/participating-school 
for a list of participating high schools, including charter high 
schools. 

44 For example, during the 2014-15 school year, 24 out of 47 
charter high schools conducted lotteries to determine ninth- 
grade enrollments. 
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attendance of any group of students enrolled in other 
schools. By contrast, charter school students and stu- 
dents who remained in their neighborhood schools had 


the lowest average test scores. 


A district-level comparison of this kind can be useful 
for providing a high-level overview, but it doesn’t take into 
account the fact that charter schools are more likely to be 


located in higher-poverty neighborhoods (see Figure 3 


A District Level Comparison of Students’ Incoming Characteristics 


Given the range of high school options available to 

CPS students and the admission requirements at some 
schools, it’s not surprising that there were differences 
across types of high schools in the incoming character- 
istics of students. As Table A shows, students who en- 
rolled in selective enrollment high schools, magnet high 
schools, and military academies had the highest aver- 
age eighth-grade math scores, attendance, and GPA of 
any type of school; their scores were also well above 
the district average. At the other end of the spectrum, 
students who stayed in their own neighborhood schools 
had the lowest eighth-grade test scores, GPA, and 
attendance rates of students in other types of schools. 


TABLE A 


Charter school students, along with students who 
emained in their neighborhood schools, had the lowest 
average test scores. But on a number of other dimen- 
sions—including GPA, percent of students with an 
identified disability, percent who are English Language 
Learners (ELL), percent who qualify for free lunch, and 
average distance travelled to school—charter students 
ooked more similar to students who opted out of their 
assigned neighborhood school in favor of another 
neighborhood school. In terms of their eighth-grade 
attendance, charter school students were similar to 
students who enrolled in higher performing schools, 


including magnet schools and military academies. 


Charter School Students Entered High School with Some of the Lowest Average Test Scores of Any Group of 


Students Attending Other CPS High Schools 


Type of Avg. F Avg. 
High School | 8th-Grade | 8th-Grade | 8th-Grade 
Math Test Attend. 
Scores Rate 
non 267.7 2.62 94.6% 
9 
(SD) (25.1) (0.82) (6.4%) 
Own 
Neighborhood 261.4 2.43 94.1% 
High School 
Charter ' 
High School 261.2 ZS 95.3% 
Career 
Academy 262.9 23)|| 94.3% 
Small School 
Other 
Neighborhood 266.4 2755) 93.3% 
High School 
al Men 270.5 2.68 95.7% 
Academy 
Magnet 274.9 2.86 95.7% 
High School 
Selective 
Enrollment 502.6 Beil 96.7% 
High School 


Grade 


8th- 8th- 8th-Grade | Black | Latino Avg. 
Grade Free Distance 
Sp. Ed ELL Lunch to School 
15.4% 7.2% 83.2% 43.3% 44.1% 2.8 miles 
18.3% 13.0% 86.4% 26.5% 60.3% 1.3 miles 
17.1% 6.1% 85.2% 57.6% | 36.9% | 3.1 miles 
16.1% 4.4% 88.6% 66.8% 28.6% 2.7 miles 
1S.2% 7.1% 85.3% 45.4% 41.9% 3.1 miles 
9.6% 2.7% 86.2% 40.4% 86.2% 4.5 miles 
11.2% 3.0% 76.3% SIG 47.7% 3.0 miles 
6.7% 0.4% 60.3% 34.3% 33.6% 4.8 miles 


Note: Table A shows the incoming (eighth-grade) skills, academic behaviors, and background characteristics for students who were first-time ninth-graders in 
2010-13, by the type of high school in which they enrolled. The “% 8th-Grade Sp. Ed” included any students with an identified disability. We used the percent 
of students who qualified for free lunch, rather than the more typical free or reduced-price lunch, because it is a better indicator of student disadvantage in 
a district where most students meet the minimum requirement for reduced lunch. 
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on p.15), and like most schools, serve students from the 
surrounding communities.*® It is possible that charter 
schools enrolled a greater proportion of higher-achieving 
students from surrounding communities than other 
nearby schools and still served students whose achieve- 
ment level was below the district average. To investigate 
this possibility, we compared students who enrolled in 

a given charter school to a “feeder pool” of students who 
lived in the same neighborhood as enrollees or attended 
the same elementary school, but who did not attend that 
charter school.*® (See Appendix A for a description of 


how we identified the feeder pool for each high school.) 


A Feeder Pool Comparison 


We used data on students who were first-time ninth- 
graders in 2013 to analyze how charter school students 
compared to their feeder pool on eighth-grade indicators, 
including test scores, study habits, GPA, and attendance. In 
Figures 11-14, each orange diamond represents a charter 
school that was open during the 2013-14 school year. A 
school’s location on the chart is based on two pieces of 
information: First, the average score of its enrollees on 
a given indicator determines the school’s location on the 
horizontal axis. Second, the average score of its feeder 
pool—students who came from the same neighborhoods 
and elementary schools as enrollees but enrolled in a differ- 
ent school—determines the school’s location on the vertical 
axis. In general, charter schools that appear to the right of 
the diagonal line on the chart enrolled students with stron- 
ger incoming qualifications than others in their feeder pool. 
Those on the left enrolled students with weaker qualifica- 
tions. See the box titled “How to Read the Figures in 
This Section” for more details about these figures. 

Figures 11-14 show how enrollees in each charter 


high school compared to their feeder pools on test scores, 


45 As Table A shows, students who enrolled in a charter high 
school travelled an average of 3.1 miles to get to school. 
While this was farther than the average distance travelled by 
students who remained in their own neighborhood schools, 
it was comparable to the average distances travelled by stu- 
dents attending other neighborhood schools outside of their 
attendance areas and magnet schools, and it was less than 
the average distance travelled by students who enrolled in 
military and selective enrollment schools. 

46 Students who enrolled in selective enrollment high schools 
were excluded from the feeder pools because their prior 
achievement levels were so much higher that they are not 
reasonably likely to attend a charter school. 

47 Incoming study habits of first-time ninth-grade students in 


study habits, GPA, and attendance. Looking across all four 


figures, there is a gradual transition of schools from the 


lower left quadrant in Figure 11 to the upper right quad- 


rant in Figure 14. Most charter schools enrolled students 


whose test scores were similar to or below the test scores 


of their feeder pool but whose eighth-grade attendance 


was higher than their feeder pool. More specifically: 


Test Scores (Figure 11): Most charter schools en- 
rolled students whose eighth-grade test scores were 
either below their feeder pool (these schools are 
located to the left of the dashed horizontal lines) or 
similar to their feeder pool (these schools fall in be- 
tween the two diagonal lines). Only four schools had 
students whose test scores were more than one-tenth 


of astandard deviation higher than their feeder pool. 


Study Habits (Figure 12): Using students’ responses 
on CPS’s annual My Voice, My School survey about 
how much they prioritize studying,*” we found that 
nearly all charter schools had students whose eighth- 


grade study habits were similar to their feeder pool. 


GPAs (Figure 13): Around one-third of charter schools 
had students with GPAs that were lower than their feeder 
pool, one-third enrolled students whose GPAs were simi- 
lar to their feeder pool, and one-third enrolled students 


whose GPAs were higher than their feeder pool. 


Attendance (Figure 14): Nearly two-thirds of charter 
high schools enrolled students whose attendance 
rates were substantially higher than their feeder 

pool, and around one-third of this group had students 
whose attendance rates were dramatically higher 
than their feeder pool (more than three-tenths of a 
standard deviation). Only a small handful of charter 
schools enrolled students whose attendance rates 


were lower, on average, than their feeder pool.*® 


2013 were measured based on their responses to four items 
on CPS’s annual My Voice, My School! survey, administered 

in spring 2013, when students were in eighth grade. Stu- 

dents were asked how much they agreed with the following 
questions: | always study for tests; | set aside time to do my 
homework and study; | try to do well on my schoolwork even 
when it isn’t interesting to me; if | need to study, | don’t go out 
with friends. Students’ responses were combined into a single 
measure using Rasch analysis and scores on this measure were 
standardized across all first-time ninth-grade students in 2013. 


48 We also compared eighth-grade suspensions of charter 


school students to students in their feeder pools and found 
that most charter schools enrolled students with similar rates 
of suspensions as their feeder pools. 
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The sample figure shown in Figure A shows how 
students who enrolled in each charter high school 
compared to their feeder pool in terms of an eighth- 
grade indicator—in this case, test scores. Each orange 
diamond represents a hypothetical charter school. Each 
charter school’s location on the chart is based on two 
pieces of information: First, a school’s location along 
the horizontal axis describes the average eighth-grade 
test scores of students who enrolled in that school. 
Second, its location on the vertical axis describes the 
average eighth-grade scores of its feeder pool—that is, 
students who came from the same neighborhoods and 
elementary schools as its enrollees but who enrolled in 
different high schools. The “zero” point represents the 
district average for eighth-grade test scores. 

A charter school which enrolled students with aver- 
age eighth-grade test scores that were the same as its 
feeder pool can fall at any point along the diagonal line 
that runs from the bottom left corner to the upper right 
corner through the center of the chart. The charter 
school in the upper right quadrant of Figure A labeled 
with “1” is an example of this case. On average, its en- 
rollees had average eighth-grade test scores that were 
0.6 standard deviations above the district average and 
its feeder pool had the same average test scores. 


FIGURE A 
Sample Figure 


Average Incoming Eighth-Grade Test Scores 
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How to Read the Figures in This Section 


Charter schools that fall to the left of the diagonal 
line had students with lower test scores, on average, 
than their feeder pools. For example, the charter school 
labeled “2” enrolled students whose eighth-grade test 
scores were typical for the district, but it drew from 
a feeder pool that, on average, had scores that were 
well above the district average. By contrast, the charter 
school labeled “3” enrolled students whose eighth- 
grade test scores were well below the district average 
(0.4 standard deviations below), but the test scores of 
the feeder pool were slightly above the district average. 

Charter schools that fall to the right of the diagonal 
enrolled students with higher scores, on average, than 
their feeder pools. The two charter schools labeled 
“4” and “5” both had students whose eighth-grade 
test scores were higher than their feeder pool, but the 
charter school labeled “5” enrolled students whose 
test scores were close to the district average, while 
the school labeled “4” enrolled students whose aver- 
age test scores were well above the district average. 

The horizontal distance between a given charter 
high school and the diagonal line represents that 
school’s enrollment advantage or disadvantage—the 
degree to which students in that school had higher or 
lower scores on a given indicator than the feeder pool 
students. For example, the school labeled “4” has an 
enrollment advantage of 0.7 given that its enrollees 
have average test scores of 0.8 standard deviations 
above the district average and its feeder pool had 
average test scores of 0.1 standard deviations above 
the district average. 

Our comparison of charter enrollees to feeder 
pool students is a comparison of two populations of 
students and, as such, any differences between the two 
groups are actual differences; there is no measurement 
error. We identify substantial differences between the 
two groups using two sets of dashed lines that run 
parallel to the diagonal line. The dashed line to the right 
of the diagonal identifies the point at which a school’s 
enrollees are more than one-tenth of a standard devia- 
tion above the feeder pool on a given indicator, while 
the dashed line to the left of the diagonal identifies the 
point at which a school’s enrollees are more than one- 
tenth of a standard deviation below the feeder pool on 
a given indicator. Thus, charter schools falling outside 
of the two dashed lines served students that were 
considerably different from their feeder pools. 


FIGURE 11 


Most CPS Charter High Schools Enrolled Students 
with Similar or Lower Incoming Test Scores than 
Their Feeder Pools 


Average Incoming (Eighth Grade) Test Scores 


FIGURE 12 


Most CPS Charter High Schools Enrolled Students 
Whose Incoming Study Habits Were Typical of Their 
Feeder Pools 


Average Incoming (Eighth Grade) Study Habits 
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Charter Students Incoming Test Scores 
(Standard Deviation Units) 


Charter Students Incoming Test Scores 
(Standard Deviation Units) 


Note: Incoming test scores of first-time ninth-grade students in 2013-14 were 
standardized across the cohort. A score of O represents the average incoming 
test score for this cohort. A score of -O.5 indicates a score at the 31st percentile 
while a score of 0.5 indicates a score at the 69th percentile. 


FIGURE 13 


One-Third of CPS Charter High Schools Enrolled 
Students Whose Incoming GPAs Were Higher than 
Their Feeder Pools 


Average Incoming (Eighth Grade) GPA 
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Charter Students Incoming Test Scores 
(Standard Deviation Units) 


Note: Incoming study habits of first-time ninth-graders in 2013-14 (see footnote 
47 for a description of how this measure was created) were standardized so that 
a score of O represents the average incoming score for this cohort. 


FIGURE 14 


Most CPS Charter High Schools Enrolled Students 
with Higher Incoming Attendance Rates than Their 
Feeder Pools 


Average Incoming (Eighth Grade) Attendance 
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Charter Students Incoming Test Scores 
(Standard Deviation Units) 


Note: Incoming GPAs of first-time ninth-grade students in 2013-14 were standard- 
ized across the cohort. A score of O represents the average incoming grades for 
this cohort. 


Note: Incoming attendance rates of first-time ninth-grade students in 2013-14 
were standardized across the cohort. A score of O represents the average attend- 
ance for this cohort. 
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Not only do Figures 11-14 tell us how each charter 
school’s students compared to its feeder pool; they also 
provide a sense of how charter school students compared 
to the overall cohort of all CPS students who were in 
ninth grade for the first time in 2013, as well as how much 
variation there was across charter schools. For example, 
focusing only on the horizontal axis in Figure 11, we find 
that charter schools served two very different groups of 
students, at least as defined by their eighth-grade test 
scores. One group of charter schools enrolled students 
whose average incoming test scores were fairly typi- 
cal for the district; these schools fall between -0.1 and 
0.1 0n the horizontal axis. The second group of charter 
schools enrolled students whose scores, on average, were 
well below the district average; these schools had aver- 
age test scores that were about one-half of a standard 
deviation or lower than the district average. Figure 13 
shows that charter schools enrolled students with a wide 
range of average GPAs; almost half had students with 
average incoming GPAs that were well below the district 
average (e.g., -0.20 standard deviations or lower), but 
some served students with GPAs that were typical for 
the district in eighth grade. By contrast, most charter 
schools enrolled students whose average eighth-grade 
attendance was either typical for the district or higher 
than the district average (see Figure 14). 

Appendix B includes charts showing how charter 
enrollees compared to their feeder pools in terms of 
special education status, English Language Learner 
(ELL) status, and whether they qualified for free lunch. 
Most ninth-grade cohorts in charter high schools had 
similar proportions of students with disabilities, ELLs, 
and students qualifying for free lunch as their feeder 
populations. Only two schools had special education 
populations or ELL populations that were substantially 
lower (more than five percentage points) than their 
feeder pools, while seven charter schools had popula- 
tions that were less likely to qualify for free lunch. 

Overall, these findings suggest that charter schools 
did not enroll students with better academic skills, but 


they did enroll students with better academic behaviors, 


49 Hamilton & Guin (2006); Smrekar & Goldrin (1999); Armor & 
Preiser (1998); Kleitz, Weiher, Tedin, & Matland (2000). 
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such as eighth-grade attendance and, in some instances, 
eighth-grade GPA. The findings also show that there 

was a good deal of variation among charter schools in 

the kinds of students who enrolled in each school. For 
example, even though most charter schools enrolled stu- 
dents whose test scores were below the average of their 
feeder pools, some charter schools enrolled students 
whose test scores were far below their feeder pools, while 
other schools enrolled students who were only somewhat 
below their feeder pools. In the next section, we explore 
whether a school’s enrollment advantage—the degree to 
which a school enrolled students with incoming skills 
that were stronger than their feeder pool—varied system- 
atically depending on the characteristics of the charter 
high school. 


Charter Schools’ Enrollment 
Advantage is Related to Their 
Academic and Safety Records 
Research on school choice has consistently shown that 
a desire to improve educational opportunities is one 
of the most prevalent reasons why students and their 
families pursue options other than their neighborhood 
school.*® Schools with strong academic reputations 
are likely to be highly sought after by families who 
want an option other than their local school. But other 
factors can also play arole. Concerns about whether a 
school has a safe environment and whether it is conve- 
niently located have also been shown to be important to 
families as they consider their options, particularly for 
low-income and minority parents.5° 

If some charter high schools are seen as more desir- 
able, either because of their academic reputation, their 
safe environment, or their location, they may attract 
a sizeable applicant pool, including many students 
with strong academic credentials. Enrollment in about 
one-half of all CPS charter high schools is randomly 
determined through lotteries, but regardless of whether 
aschoolruns a lottery to determine admission, a strong 
applicant pool should result in a similarly strong group of 


admitted students. 


50 Lee et al. (1996). 


We examined the relationship between charter high 
schools’ enrollment advantage—the degree to which 
they enrolled students with substantially stronger 
incoming skills and behaviors than their feeder pools— 
and several of their characteristics, including prior 
academic performance, the level of safety of the school 
environment, and whether the school was centrally 
located in the city of Chicago. Each school’s enroll- 
ment advantage on a given eighth-grade indicator was 
calculated by subtracting the average feeder-pool score 
from the average score of its enrollees. For example, 


charter schools that enrolled students with the same 


Measures of Charter School Characteristics 


We wondered whether characteristics of charter high 
schools, including their prior academic performance, 
the safety of their school environment, and whether 
they are centrally located within the city, were associ- 
ated with each charter school’s enrollment advantage 
on each of the five incoming skills and behaviors 
presented in Figures 11-14. Our measure of a school’s 
enrollment advantage was calculated by subtracting 
the average feeder-pool score on a given eighth-grade 
indicator from the average score of the students who 
enrolled in that school. 

A charter school’s prior academic performance was 
measured by first combining two indicators into a sin- 
gle score for each high school in the district: the 2013 
high school graduation rate (this is the graduation rate 
of students who were first-time ninth-graders in 2009) 
and also the spring 2013 ACT scores for students who 
were in eleventh grade that year. Each of these indica- 
tors was publicly available for nearly all high schools 
in the district (except for schools that had recently 
opened and had not yet had time to graduate a cohort 
of students or whose students had not yet reached the 
eleventh grade when the ACT was administered) and 
could conceivably have been used by students and 
their families to select the schools to which students 
would apply for ninth grade. Based on the combined 
score from these two indicators, all high schools in the 
district were then ranked into three equal-sized catego- 
ries: highest-performing schools, average-performing 


51 It’s worth noting that charter schools’ enrollment advantage 
scores look very different from one eighth-grade indicator 
to the next. For example, the average enrollment advantage 
for eighth-grade incoming test scores was -0.09 because, on 
average, charter schools enrolled students whose test scores 


eighth-grade GPA as their feeder pool would have a 
score of 0 for its measure of enrollment advantage. 
Schools that enrolled students whose GPA was higher 
than the feeder pool would have a positive value and 
those who enrolled students whose GPA was lower than 
their feeder pool would have a negative value.5’ The box 
titled “Measures of Charter School Characteristics” 
describes how schools’ prior performance, safety level, 
and location were measured. Results from the statisti- 
cal models examining the relationship between charter 
school characteristics and their enrollment advantage 


scores are shown in Table B.2 in Appendix B. 


schools, and lowest-performing schools. Schools that 
were missing this information were grouped into a “no 
performance information available” group. Only the 
rankings of charter schools were used for the analysis. 

The level of safety at each school was measured 
using student responses to an annual 5Essentials 
survey administered by the UChicago Consortium and 
its partner UChicago Impact to all CPS students in 
grades 6-12. Students were asked to describe how safe 
they felt in the hallways and bathrooms of the school; 
outside around the school; traveling between home 
and school; and in their classes. Students’ responses 
were combined into a measure using Rasch analysis, 
and the measures were aggregated to the school level. 
High schools were then ranked into three equal groups: 
safest high schools, average-safety high schools, and 
least-safe high schools. Schools that had no safety 
measure were grouped into a “no safety information 
available” group. Only the rankings of charter schools 
were used for the analysis. 

Finally, we identified charter schools that were 
centrally located by first determining their longitude 
and latitude coordinates, using mapping software, and 
then using those coordinates to calculate the distance 
from a central location in downtown Chicago (the 
center of the “The Loop”). Schools that were located 
within three miles of this location were identified as 
being centrally located, while all other charter schools 
were identified as not being centrally located. 


are below their feeder pool’s scores. By contrast, the average 
enrollment advantage for eighth-grade attendance was 0.13 
because, on average, charter schools enrolled students whose 
eighth-grade attendance is higher than their feeder pools, on 
average. 
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Charter schools with the highest level of prior 
academic performance enrolled students with higher 
incoming test scores, GPA, and attendance relative to 
their feeder pool than schools with below average prior 
performance.>? The advantages of a charter school’s aca- 
demic performance was limited to the group of schools 
with the highest performance. Schools with average prior 
performance were no different from schools with below- 
average performance in terms of who they attracted from 
their feeder pool, nor were schools with no available 
information about prior performance. (These were new 
schools, which did not yet have performance data avail- 
able for prospective students at the time they were mak- 
ing decisions about high school.) There was no significant 
relationship between prior performance and a school’s 
enrollment advantage in eighth-grade study habits. 

The patterns for school safety were similar to prior 
academic performance: the safest schools attracted 
students with higher levels of eighth-grade test scores, 
GPA, attendance, and study habits, relative to their 
feeder pool, compared to the least safe schools. There 
was, of course, a good deal of overlap between a school’s 
level of safety and its prior academic performance 
(these two indicators were correlated at 0.79), and it’s 
likely that both a school’s safety record and its academic 
performance contributed to its desirability in the eyes 
of students and their families as they considered their 
school choice options. 

Finally, schools that were centrally located in 
Chicago had a marginally higher enrollment advantage 
than schools that were not centrally located in terms 
of students’ test scores, GPAs, and attendance, but the 


differences were not significant. 


52 R-squared statistics from the models, which included schools’ 
prior academic performance, are higher than R-squared statis- 
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Summary 


The impression that charter schools enroll mostly 
higher-performing students persists, despite anum- 
ber of studies in districts around the country showing 
otherwise. In Chicago, most charter schools enrolled 
students whose incoming test scores were average or 
below average, whether compared to the district or 

to the pool of students who might reasonably have 
enrolled in their charter school. This is not altogether 
surprising, given the number of high school options 
available to students with high test scores. But when 
we considered indicators beyond test scores, a different 
story emerged. Most charter schools enrolled students 
whose eighth-grade attendance rates were higher than 
their feeder pool, and some charter schools had stu- 
dents whose eighth-grade GPAs were also higher than 
their feeder pool. Collectively, the findings suggest 
charter schools may serve a distinct population within 
the district, attracting students who cannot enroll 

in top tier schools because they do not have the test 
scores to do so, but who have strong attendance records. 
Nevertheless, not all charters were equally desirable; 
those with the strongest academic reputations and the 
safest school environments were better positioned to 
attract more qualified candidates from their feeder 
pools than schools with less strong reputations and less 
safe environments. 

In the next chapter, we examine another aspect of 
charter school enrollment: whether charter school 
students were more likely to transfer out of these schools 
at some point during their high school career. We also 
examine whether school transfers differed for students 


depending on the academic performance of their schools. 


tics from the models, which included schools’ safety levels for all 
enrollment advantage outcomes except study habits. 


CHAPTER 4 


High School Transfer Rates 


National debates about charter schools have surfaced 
concerns that these schools could be more likely to coun- 
sel out low-achieving students in an attempt to improve 
their academic standing, giving them an advantage as 
they seek to attract new enrollments and also buffer- 

ing them from district scrutiny in an era of high-stakes 
accountability.5% Equally important, although less pub- 
licly acknowledged, is the impact that transferring from 
one school to another can have on students. High school 
is a period of preparation, during which many students 
are assembling academic and extracurricular portfolios 
for college applications. Research has shown that chang- 
ing schools in the middle of high school can be disruptive 
to this process and can have implications for the types of 
colleges students are admitted to. For example, students 


who change schools during high school participate in 


FIGURE 15 


fewer extracurricular activities after their move and 

are less likely to take advanced classes post-move.54 
Other research has shown that students who transferred 
during high school were more likely to drop out than 
similar students who remained in the same school over 


the course of their high school career.®® 


Charter School Students’ 
Transfer Rates 


Contrary to what has been found in other districts, 
charter school students in CPS were more likely to 
change schools than non-charter school students.°® As 
Figure 15 shows, students who began high school ina 
charter school were twice as likely to transfer to another 
CPS school by the beginning of their second year than 


students who began in non-charter high schools. By the 


CPS Charter School Students Were More Likely to Transfer to a Different High School than Students Enrolled 


in Non-Charter High Schools 


Percentage of Students Making Within-District School Transfers 


14.3% 


6.5% 


Percent of Students 


24.0% 


27.8% 


17.5% 


13.1% 


Transferred by 2nd Year 
in High School 


i Charter Students 


Transferred by 3rd Year 
in High School 


Transferred by 4th Year 
in High School 


IB Non-Charter Students 


Note: Average transfer rates are based on data from students who were first-time ninth-graders in 2010-13. Students who changed schools because their school was 
closed are not included in these transfer rates. Transfer rates are cumulative over time, so that the bars showing the percent of students transferring by their fourth 
year in high school also include students who transferred by their second and third years. 


53 Brown (2013, January 5); Strauss (2012, February 2). 

54 Sutton, Muller, & Langenkamp (2013). 

55 Gasper, DeLuca, & Estacion (2012) used a propensity score 
model to match students who transferred schools during high 
school to students who remained in the same high school but 
who were similar on 177 different indicators prior to ninth grade. 

56 We focused on within-district school transfers rather than 
out-of-district transfers because the latter can be influenced 


by external factors such as residential moves, whereas within- 
district moves are more likely to occur because of student, 
family, or school decisions about the fit between a student 
and the school. CPS has released data showing that charter 
schools have higher expulsion rates than non-charter schools 
(Bentle & Marx, n.d.) However, compared to school transfer 
rates, expulsion rates are relatively low and cannot account 
for all of the transfers that students make. 
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beginning of their fourth year in high school, more than 
one-quarter of students who began high school in a char- 
ter school transferred elsewhere in the district, com- 
pared to only 18 percent of non-charter school students. 
As Chapter 2 showed, charter school students looked 
different from students who attended other high schools 
in CPS in terms of the skills and behaviors they entered 
high schools with; charter students had lower eighth- 
grade test scores, on average, but higher eighth-grade 
attendance than other students. It’s possible that these 
differences were related to school transfers—for example, 
research has shown that students with lower test scores 
are more likely to change schools.5” Asa result, compar- 
ing charter school students to all other students in the 
district gives a biased estimate of whether charter school 
students were more likely to change schools. Instead, 
we wanted to compare them to students with similar 
background characteristics and similar incoming skills, 
behavior, and previous school experiences. One particu- 
larly important characteristic that we took into account 
was whether students transferred schools between 
seventh and eighth grade, which could influence whether 


they changed schools during high school. 


FIGURE 16 


Figure 16 compares transfer rates for charter high 
school students and students in non-charter high 
schools, after controlling for differences in incoming 
skills, school experiences, and background charac- 
teristics. It shows that charter school students were 
between 6-9 percentage points more likely to change 
schools at some point during high school than students 
who enrolled in non-charter high schools, even after 
taking into account these differences. 

The literature on charter schools offers several 
different possibilities for why charter school students 
might transfer out of their schools at higher rates than 
other students. The first scenario, mentioned above, 
suggests that charter schools may be more likely to 
encourage low-achieving students to transfer elsewhere 
as ameans of protecting the school’s academic reputa- 
tion.5® A second theory proposes that even if charter 
schools do not actively counsel students out, students 
with poor academic performance or behavior issues 
may ultimately feel that a charter school is not a good fit 
academically, given that these schools often have strin- 
gent requirements about behavior and performance.°? 


Either way, these two theories suggest that transfer 


On Average, CPS Charter High School Students Were Significantly More Likely to Change Schools than 


Similar Students Enrolled in Non-Charter High Schools 


Within-District School Transfer Rates of Charter School Students Compared to Similar Students in Non-Charter Schools 
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Note: Analyses of transfer rates included students who were first-time ninth-graders in 2010-13 and were conducted using a 2-level HLM model in which students were 
nested in their ninth-grade schools. Models controlled for an array of eighth-grade academic performance indicators, eighth-grade school experiences, and back- 
ground characteristics. Control variables were grand-mean centered so that the intercept represents students with typical eighth-grade academic performance, school 
experiences, and background characteristics who enrolled in a non-charter high school. A *** indicates that charter school students had significantly different transfer 


rates than similar students in non-charter schools at p<O.001. 


57 Winters (2015). 

58 See, for example, Brown (2013, January 5) and Strauss (2012, 
February 2). A related concern is that charter schools with 
strict disciplinary practices, such as “no excuses” schools, 
may be more likely to counsel out students with disciplinary 
infractions. A recent study by Mathematica Policy Institute 
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examined attrition in KIPP schools, one of the most prominent 
examples of charter schools with a “no excuses” approach. 
It showed no differences in transfer rates for KIPP students 
and students in nearby district schools (Nichols-Barrer, Gil, 
Gleason, & Tuttle, 2012). 

59 Zimmer & Guarino (2013). 


rates are higher for lower-achieving students in charter 
high schools than for lower-achieving students in non- 
charter high schools. This may be particularly true when 
the overall academic performance of a school is high. 

A third theory, which is less widely acknowledged, 
argues that since charter school students and their fam- 
ilies are active participants in the school choice process, 
they may be especially sensitive to the academic quality 
of the schools that students attend.®° Students who en- 
rollin charter schools where the overall level of student 
achievement is low may be more likely to transfer out, 
particularly if their own level of academic performance 
is relatively strong. 

Figure 17 presents evidence to examine these 
hypotheses. It shows transfer rates based on students’ 
ninth-grade test scores and their schools’ prior aca- 
demic performance.® Although the findings are only 
suggestive, there is some support for all three theories. 
For example, consistent with the first and second 
theories described above, charter school students with 
below-average test scores were more likely to trans- 
fer out of high-performing schools than non-charter 


students with below-average test scores (11 percent 


FIGURE 17 


compared to 6 percent). But, perhaps surprisingly, 
charter school students with above-average test scores 
were also more likely to transfer out of these schools 
than non-charter students with comparable test scores 
(8 percent compared to 3 percent). Although charter 
school students with below-average test scores had 
higher transfer rates than charter students with above- 
average test scores (11 percent compared to 8 percent), 
the differences between these groups were comparable 
to the differences between non-charter students with 
below- and above-average test scores. Unfortunately, 
the evidence cannot definitively show whether higher 
rates of transfers among low-performing charter stu- 
dents were due to their being pushed out or choosing 
to leave on their own. While there may be instances of 
schools counseling low-performing students to consider 
other options, this does not seem to be a widespread 
phenomenon. 

Figure 17 also provides evidence in support of 
the third hypothesis, which suggests charter school 
students may be particularly sensitive to the academic 
quality of the schools they attend. Charter school 


students were most likely to change schools when they 


School Transfer Rates Were Highest for CPS Charter School Students Who Enrolled in Low-Performing or 


Recently Opened Schools in Ninth Grade 


School Transfer Rates by Students’ Ninth-Grade Test Scores, Their Schools’ Academic Performance, and Charter Status 
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Note: This figure uses average transfer rates for students who were first-time ninth-grade students in 2013, based on their ninth-grade EXPLORE scores and their 
schools’ prior academic performance. The analysis was limited to only this cohort because few charter school students took the ninth-grade EXPLORE test prior to 
2013. Students were grouped into one of two categories: those who scored at or above the district average and those who scored below. Schools were categorized 
based on prior graduation rates and ACT scores. Overall, two-thirds of all charter school transfers were made by students with below average test scores. 


60 Hanushek, Kain, Rivkin, & Branch (2007). 

61 Schools’ academic performance was measured in the same 
way as in Chapter 3: by combining each school’s 2013 high 
school graduation rate and their 2013 ACT scores. 
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enrolled in a low-performing school. Moreover, charter 
school students with above-average test scores in low- 
performing schools actually transferred at higher rates 
than charter students with below-average test scores 
(19 percent compared to 17 percent). (Non-charter 
school students enrolled in low-performing schools also 
had higher transfer rates than non-charter students 
enrolled in average- or high-performing schools.) 

Transfer rates were also quite high for charter 
students who began high school in a new charter 
school. Research has shown that many new charter 
schools have weaker academic performance than more 
established charter schools, but given the newness of 
these schools, key performance indicators (e.g., high 
school graduation rates, ACT scores) were not publicly 
available at the time that students were selecting high 
schools. As aresult, students and families may have 
chosen these schools without much information about 
what these schools were actually like.®? 

Figure 18 shows the types of schools that charter 
students transferred into by the beginning of their second 
year in high school. Around 80 percent of transferring 
charter students, regardless of their achievement level, 
transferred to non-charter schools, and around one- 
half of all transferring charter students transferred toa 
neighborhood school. The fact that neighborhood schools 
received such a high proportion of transfer students may 
create a distinct challenge for them, particularly if they 
are responsible for helping students get on-track in terms 
of fulfilling the credits they need for graduation. Students 
with above-average test scores were more likely to enroll 
in selective schools (these include selective enrollment, 
military, and magnet schools) than students with below- 
average test scores, a finding that is consistent with the 
third hypothesis—that at least some above-average stu- 
dents left charter schools in search of better educational 
opportunities. Charter students with below-average test 
scores were more likely to enroll in alternative schools or 


special education schools. 


62 Very few charter students with above-average test scores 
enrolled in a low-performing or new charter school. In fact, 
more than one-half of all charter students with above-average 
test scores enrolled in high-performing schools, so even 
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FIGURE 18 


Eighty Percent of CPS Charter High School Students 
Who Changed Schools by the Beginning of Their 
Second Year in High School Transferred to a CPS 
Non-Charter High School 
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Charter school students in CPS were significantly 
more likely to change schools than similar students 
in non-charter schools. More research is needed to 
understand the specific reasons why so many charter 
school students changed schools at some point during 
their high school career. But regardless of their reasons 
for transferring, most charter transfers left the charter 
sector all together, with many students opting to enroll 
in neighborhood schools. This could create challenges 
for these receiving schools, who are responsible for en- 
suring their transfer students are on-track to graduate. 
In the next chapter, we examine charter school 
students’ performance in high school on a range of out- 
comes, including academic behaviors, mindsets, course 
performance, test scores, and educational attainment, 
and we compare their performance to similar students 


in non-charter schools. The findings from this chapter 


though their transfer rates out of high-performing schools are 
relatively low, they account for the largest share of transfers 
made by charter students with above-average test scores. 


—higher rates of school transfers for charter school 
students—have implications for how we assess charter 
school students’ academic performance and attainment 
during high school and beyond. Given that lower-achiev- 
ing charter students were more likely to leave their 
charter high schools, this could bias analyses of student 


outcomes in grades 10-12 in favor of charter schools. To 


address this, students were considered to be enrolled in 
their ninth-grade school for all analyses in Chapter 5, 
even if they had moved to a different school at the point 
when a given outcome was measured. In other words, 

a student was considered enrolled in a charter school 

if that was where they started their high school career, 


even if they moved elsewhere at some point. 
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CHAPTER 5 


High School Performance and 
Educational Attainment 


Much of the research examining whether students en- 
rolled in charter schools have better educational out- 
comes than students enrolled in non-charter schools has 
focused solely on students’ test scores. Although this is 
understandable, given the priority that state and national 
education policies place on test scores as a measure of 
school performance, research increasingly shows that stu- 
dents need a range of noncognitive skills, behaviors, and 
mindsets, in addition to academic skills and knowledge, 
to successfully navigate pathways through high school, 
college, and into the workplace. However, the notion that 
schools need to pay attention to and be held accountable 
for student performance on outcomes other than test 
scores is only just beginning to take hold.§3 This chapter 
contributes to the research base on charter schools by 
providing an in-depth look at how these schools and their 
students performed on a number of outcomes, including 
academic behaviors, mindsets, course performance, test 
scores, and educational attainment. 

The next sections describe student performance on 
arange of high school and post-secondary outcomes. Just 
as in Chapter 4, we compared charter school students’ 
performance to students enrolled in non-charter high 
schools, controlling for their incoming skills, school 
experiences, and background characteristics. For all 
analyses, students were considered enrolled in their 
ninth-grade school, even if they transferred elsewhere 
over the course of high school.®* This was designed to 
address the fact that charter school students had higher 
rates of school transfers and these students were more 
likely to have lower levels of student achievement. As a 
result, our estimates of charter school differences on stu- 


dent outcomes are likely to be somewhat conservative. 


63 The passage of the Every Student Succeeds Act in 2015 has 
been instrumental in laying the groundwork for this (Editorial 
Projects in Education Research Center, 2016, March 31). 

64 This decision rule is consistent with other Consortium research that 
looks at high school graduation and post-secondary attainment. 


Academic Behaviors and Mindsets 


Attendance, study habits, and classroom engagement 
are all important behaviors that have been linked to 
students’ subsequent academic performance. Students 
who come to class regularly, are engaged and participate 
in classroom discussions, and complete their homework 
assignments on time are all more likely to pass their 
classes and earn high grades than students who do not 
engage in these behaviors. Not only do these skills mat- 
ter, but they appear to be malleable and can be shaped 
by educational practice.®° Perseverance, often referred 
to as “grit,” is also a critical factor in how well students 
perform academically—students who are able to persist 
in a task even in the face of challenges have been shown 
to have higher levels of educational attainment—but the 
research around whether schools are able to influence 
the development of grit is somewhat unclear. ®® 

Figure 19 shows how charter high school students 
compared to students in non-charter high schools on 
attendance in ninth and eleventh grades, controlling for 
incoming skills, school experiences, and background 
characteristics. On average, charter school students had 
significantly higher attendance in both grades than simi- 
lar students in non-charter schools. For example, among 
CPS students who entered high school with typical skills, 
school experiences, and background characteristics, 
the ninth-grade attendance rate was 92.9 percent for 
students who enrolled in charter high schools, compared 
to 88.5 percent for similar students enrolled elsewhere, 
a difference of almost 5 percentage points. Ina typical 
school year with 180 days, this means that charter school 
students came to school about a week and a half (or eight 


days) more than similar students in non-charter schools. 


65 Allensworth & Easton (2007); Farrington, Roderick, 
Allensworth, Nagaoka, Keyes, Johnson, & Beechum (2012); 
Reyes, Bracket, Rivers, White, & Salovey (2012). 

66 Farrington et al. (2012). 
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On Average, CPS Charter High School Students Had Higher Rates of Ninth- and Eleventh-Grade Attendance 


than Similar Students in Non-Charter High Schools 


Ninth-Grade and Eleventh-Grade Attendance Rates 
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Note: Analyses of ninth- and eleventh-grade attendance rates included students who were first-time ninth-graders in 2010-13 and were conducted using a 
2-level HLM model in which students were nested in their ninth-grade schools. Models controlled for an array of eighth-grade academic performance indicators, 
eighth-grade school experiences, and background characteristics. Control variables were grand-mean centered so that the intercept represents students with 
typical eighth-grade academic performance, school experiences, and background characteristics who enrolled in a non-charter high school. *** indicates that 
charter school students had significantly different attendance rates than similar students in non-charter schools at p<O.001. 


Similar differences existed for eleventh-grade attendance 
(89.4 percent vs. 84.7 percent), although overall atten- 
dance rates were lower for both groups of students. 
Measuring academic behaviors and mindsets—such 
as study habits, engagement, and grit—can be difficult. 
The UChicago Consortium relies on students’ self- 
reports on annual surveys that ask a range of questions 
about experiences and activities related to school. 
The specific questions that were used in these three 
measures are included in the note under Figure 20. As 
Figure 20 shows, charter school students had compa- 
rable study habits and grit to students in non-charter 
high schools, controlling for differences in incoming 
skills, school experiences, and background character- 
istics. Charter school students had significantly higher 
levels of classroom engagement than similar students 


in other schools. 
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Test Scores 


Figure 21 shows average high school test scores for char- 
ter and non-charter school students, after controlling 
for incoming skills, school experiences, and background 
characteristics. The PLAN is part of the ACT-aligned 
EPAS system of tests. CPS students took the PLAN in 
tenth grade and the ACT in eleventh grade. Scores on 
both tests were standardized so that 0 represented the 
district average. Among students who entered high 
school with typical skills, school experiences, and back- 
ground characteristics, those who enrolled in a charter 
high school scored just above the district average of 0, 
while students who enrolled in a non-charter high school 
scored more than one-tenth of a standard deviation be- 
low the district average. The overall difference between 
the two groups was 0.18 standard deviations, equivalent 
to about 0.6 point on the PLAN. On the ACT, the typical 
CPS student in a charter high school scored about one- 
quarter of a standard deviation higher, equivalent to one 
point higher, than similar students in non-charter high 


schools (see Figure 21). 


FIGURE 20 


On Average, CPS Charter High School Students Had Comparable Study Habits and Grit as Similar Students in 
Non-Charter High Schools 
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Note: Measures of study habits, classroom engagement, and grit were created using Rasch analysis of student responses on survey items. Study habits included 
responses on four items: | always study for tests; | set aside time to do my homework and study; | try to do well on my schoolwork even when it isn’t interesting to me; 
If | need to study, | don’t go out with my friends. Classroom engagement was measured with the following four items: | usually look forward to this class; | work hard 
to do my best in this class; Sometimes | get so interested in my work | don’t want to stop; The topics we are studying are interesting and challenging. Grit was measured 
with the following four items: | finish whatever | begin; | am a hard worker; | continue steadily towards my goals; | don’t give up easily. Analyses included students who 
were first-time ninth-graders in 2010-13 and were conducted using a 2-level HLM model in which students were nested in their ninth-grade schools. Measures were 
standardized so that O represented the average for the sample. Models controlled for an array of eighth-grade academic performance indicators, eighth-grade school 
experiences, and background characteristics. Control variables were grand-mean centered so that the intercept represents students with typical eighth-grade academ- 
ic performance, school experiences, and background characteristics who enrolled in a non-charter high school. * indicates that charter school students had significantly 
different scores on these measures than similar students in non-charter schools at p<0.05. 


FIGURE 21 


On Average, CPS Charter High School Students Scored Significantly Higher on Standardized Tests in 
Tenth and Eleventh Grade than Similar Students in Non-Charter High Schools 
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Note: Analyses of high school test scores included students who were first-time ninth-graders in 2010-13 and were conducted using a 2-level HLM model in which 
students were nested in their ninth-grade schools. Test scores were standardized within cohorts so that O represented the average for that cohort. Models controlled 
for an array of eighth-grade academic performance indicators, eighth-grade school experiences, and background characteristics. Control variables were grand-mean 
centered so that the intercept represents students with typical eighth-grade academic performance, school experiences, and background characteristics who enrolled 
in a non-charter high school. *** indicates that charter school students had significantly different test scores than similar students in non-charter schools at p<0.001. 
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Course Performance 


Previous research at the UChicago Consortium has 
shown that students’ ninth-grade course performance is 
an important indicator of how likely they are to gradu- 
ate from high school. Students who fail no more than one 
core course in ninth grade and accumulate five full-year 
course credits are four times more likely to graduate than 
students who fail two or more classes or accumulate fewer 
than five full-year course credits.®” Unfortunately, we 
were not able to analyze charter school students’ tran- 
script information, including grades or credits earned.®® 
To address this shortcoming, we constructed a proxy for 
whether students passed their ninth-grade classes by ex- 
amining whether students were promoted to tenth grade 
by the fall after their first year in ninth grade. Students 
who experienced an on-time promotion were likely to 
have passed the required number of courses in ninth 
grade. Prior Consortium research has shown that this 
proxy for ninth-grade course performance is a valid indi- 


cator for both charter and non-charter school students.®? 


FIGURE 22 


On-time promotion rates were quite high regardless 
of sector. However, charter high school students were 
significantly less likely to be promoted to tenth grade by 
the end of their first year in high school than students 
in non-charter high schools, controlling for differences 
in incoming skills, school experiences, and background 
characteristics: 96.1 percent, compared to 98.0 percent 
(see Figure 22).”° This pattern is not altogether sur- 
prising, given that promotion requirements were higher 
in most charter schools. 

The next section examines high school graduation 
rates and post-secondary outcomes of charter school 
students. Most of the cohorts used to analyze high school 
outcomes described above had not had sufficient time 
to graduate from high school and transition into post- 
secondary opportunities at the time this study was con- 
ducted. To address this, we used an earlier set of cohorts, 
students who were first-time ninth-graders in 2008, 2009, 
or 2010, to analyze high school graduation and post-sec- 


ondary outcomes. There is a good deal of overlap between 


On Average, CPS Charter High School Students Were Somewhat Less Likely to Be Promoted to Tenth Grade 
One Year After Entering High School than Similar Students in Non-Charter High Schools 
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Note: Analyses of promotion to tenth grade included students who were first-time ninth-graders in 2010-13 and were conducted using a 2-level HLM model in which 
students were nested in their ninth-grade schools. Models controlled for an array of eighth-grade academic performance indicators, eighth-grade school experiences, 
and background characteristics. Control variables were grand-mean centered so that the intercept represents students with typical eighth-grade academic 
performance, school experiences, and background characteristics who enrolled in a non-charter high school. *** indicates that charter school students had significantly 


different promotion rates than similar students in non-charter schools at p<O.001. 


67 Allensworth & Easton (2007). 

68 Many CPS charter schools use different student informa- 
tion systems from the IMPACT system used by non-charter 
schools. Because each system varies in the way that it stores 
information about courses, credits, teachers, periods, grades, 
and other data, creating linkages across systems is difficult, 
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and our data archive currently does not include records of 
charter school students’ course performance. 

69 Allensworth, Healey, Gwynne, & Crespin (2016). 

70 A difference of 1.9 percent in promotion rates is equivalent to 
425 fewer charter students promoted to tenth grade by their 
second year in high school. 


the two groups. Thirty-six of the 47 charter high schools 
that enrolled ninth-grade students from 2008-13 are in- 
cluded in both samples, and students who were first-time 


ninth-graders in 2010 are also in both analytic samples. 


Educational Attainment 

Graduating from high school and enrolling in college 
are critical steps along the path to full-time employ- 
ment and earning a living wage. Over the last decade 
and ahalf, CPS high schools have made considerable 
gains in the proportion of, and the total number of, 
students who graduate from high school. Previous 
research conducted by the UChicago Consortium 
showed that graduation rates rose by 16 points over a 
10-year period, from 59 percent in 2005 to 75 percent 
in 2014. Most of this improvement occurred among 
non-charter, non-selective schools. For example, gradu- 
ation rates for students in these schools increased from 
55 percent to 72 percent, while the graduation rate of 
charter school students increased from 66 percent in 
2005 to 74 percent during this time period.”! 

In this study, we found that among students who 
were first-time ninth-graders in 2008-10, those enrolled 
in charter schools in ninth grade graduated from high 
school within four years at comparable rates, on average, 
to similar students enrolled in non-charter schools 
(see Figure 23). As described in Chapter 2, many charter 
schools had more graduation requirements than non- 
charter schools, but this did not seem to have a negative 
impact on graduation rates. 

CPS as a whole has also made strides in college 
enrollments. Prior Consortium research has shown 
that among students who graduated from high school 
in 2014, 42 percent enrolled in a four-year college or 
university, up from 33 percent in 2006. Improvements 
in CPS college enrollment rates have largely been 
driven by charter school students and students in selec- 
tive enrollment high schools.”2_ Although the overall 


increases in college enrollment rates have not been as 


71 Graduation rates come from research conducted by Allensworth, 
et al. (2016). Their study grouped students by age cohorts—in 
this case, cohorts of 19-year-old students—so as to minimize the 
impact that certain policies (e.g., the grade retention) had on 
students at particular points in time. They also used a different 


method for calculating graduation than the method used by CPS, 


which accounts for differences in the reported graduation rates. 


large as high school graduation rates, high schools now 
send many more students to college than ever before. 
Findings from this study show that charter school 
students enrolled in four-year colleges or universities 
at substantially higher rates than similar students in 
non-charter high schools. Among students who entered 
high school with typical skills, school experiences, and 
background characteristics and who also graduated 
from high school, the enrollment rate in a four-year 
college or university was 45.1 percent for students who 
attended charter high schools, compared to only 26.2 
percent for students who attended non-charter schools 
(see Figure 23). Higher rates of college enrollment by 
charter school students may have been due to their 
higher ACT scores; but even after taking test scores into 
account, we found that charter school students were 
still more likely to enroll in four-year colleges than 
similar students in non-charter schools (not shown). 
Charter school students were also more likely to enroll 
in avery selective college or university than similar 
students who attended a non-charter high schools: 7.2 
percent compared to 2.2 percent (see Figure 23).73 
Unfortunately, college graduation rates for students 
who started high school in 2008-10 were not yet available 
at the time this study was conducted. Instead, we exam- 
ined college persistence rates, which we define as complet- 
ing four semesters of college, and which have been shown 
to be predictive of who ultimately graduates. We analyzed 
college persistence in two ways. The first analysis included 
all high school graduates and compared students who 
maintained four semesters of continuous college enroll- 
ment to students with any other outcomes, including fewer 
than four semesters of enrollment and not enrolling at 
all. As shown in Figure 23, charter high school graduates 
were more likely to be continuously enrolled in college for 
four semesters than non-charter high school graduates 
(21.4 percent compared to 13.0 percent), after taking into 
account differences in eighth-grade skills, school experi- 


ences, and background characteristics. 


72 Nagaoka & Healey (2016). 

73 Barron’s ranks four-year colleges and universities based on 
their selectivity. Categories include: 1) Non-Competitive, 
2) Less Competitive, 3) Competitive, 4) Very Competitive, 
5) Highly Competitive, and 6) Most Competitive. This 
analysis examined enrollment in schools that are ranked 
Very Competitive or higher. 
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FIGURE 23 


On Average, CPS Charter High School Students Had Higher Rates of College Enrollment than Similar Students 


in Non-Charter High Schools 
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Note: Analyses of educational attainment were based on students who were first-time ninth-graders in 2008-10. The analysis of high school graduation included all 
students from these three cohorts. Analyses of four-year college enrollment, enrollment in a very selective college, completion of four semesters of college among high 
school graduates, included students from these same three-grade cohorts who graduated from high school. The analysis of four semesters of college among college 
enrollees only included students from these cohorts who enrolled in college. Analyses were conducted using a 2-level HLM in which students were nested in their 
ninth-grade schools. Models controlled for an array of eighth-grade academic performance indicators, eighth-grade school experiences, and background characteris- 
tics. Control variables were grand-mean centered so that the intercept represented students with typical eighth-grade academic performance, school experiences, and 
background characteristics who enrolled in a non-charter high school. *** indicates that charter school students had significantly different attainment than similar 


students in non-charter schools at p<O.001. 


The second analysis was similar, but only included 
students who enrolled in college. The analysis com- 
pared students who maintained four semesters of 
continuous college enrollment to students who were 
enrolled for only one, two, or three semesters. As shown 
in Figure 23, among college enrollees, the proportion 
of charter students who remained stably enrolled in 
college for four semesters was nearly the same—around 
53 percent—as students who attended non-charter high 


schools. 


Variation in Student Outcomes 
Among Charter Schools 

Research on charter schools has typically focused on 
overall differences between charter and non-charter 
schools and has rarely addressed variation within the 
charter community. As a result, there is a tendency to 
think about all charter schools as performing at roughly 
comparable levels, but this may not actually be the 

case. This section explores the question of variation in 


student performance among charter schools, and we 
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focus on those outcomes where charter school students’ 
performance differed most substantially from similar 
students in non-charter schools, including high school 
attendance, test scores, college enrollment, and college 
selectivity. We relied on school-level estimates generat- 
ed from the same statistical models used earlier in this 
chapter to describe overall sector differences. As a re- 
minder, these models took into account an extensive set 
of indicators capturing students’ skills, school experi- 
ences, and background characteristics prior to entering 
ninth grade. As a result, school level estimates that were 
adjusted for these differences can be understood as the 
average performance level if all schools were serving 
the same set of students. 

Figure 24 and Figure 25 show the distribution of 
average ninth- and eleventh-grade attendance for 
charter and non-charter schools, serving students with 
typical eighth-grade characteristics. Average atten- 
dance rates of students who entered high school with 
typical skills and background characteristics were 


fairly similar among charter high schools, with most 


How to Read the Figures in This Section 


We use density plots to describe the variation among 
schools for a given outcome. Density plots are some- 
what similar to histograms in that they show the per- 
cent of schools at each performance level on a given 
outcome, but they use kernel smoothing to plot values, 
which creates a smoother distribution line. The hori- 
zontal axis describes the average performance level 
ona given outcome, and the vertical axis describes the 
percent of schools with that level of performance. The 
peak in the distribution line represents the performance 


level at which the most number of schools fall. As the 
distribution line approaches O, there are fewer and 
fewer schools whose average performance is at the 
level. In each figure below, the orange line shows the 
distribution of charter schools at each performance 
level for a given outcome. The distribution of non- 
charter schools on the same outcome is shown as 

a purple line for the sake of comparison. Plots also 
include vertical dashed lines showing the overall 
sector average for charter and non-charter schools. 


FIGURE 24 


CPS Charter High Schools Had Less Variation in 
Average, Adjusted Ninth-Grade Attendance Rates 
than Non-Charter High Schools 
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FIGURE 25 


CPS Charter High Schools Had Somewhat Less 
Variation in Average, Adjusted Eleventh-Grade 
Attendance Rates than Non-Charter High Schools 


Distribution of Schools’ Average Adjusted 
11th-Grade Attendance Rates 
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Note: Density plots are based on school-level residuals from the same 2-level HLM 
model used to examine overall differences in attendance rates between charter 
school and non-charter school students (see Figure 19). These analyses were based 
on students who were first-time ninth-graders in 2010-13 and controlled for an 
array of eighth-grade academic performance indicators, eighth-grade school 
experiences, and background characteristics. Control variables were grand-mean 
centered so that each school’s residual value was the average score for students 
with typical eighth-grade academic performance, school experiences, and back- 
ground characteristics. 


schools falling within a few percentage points on either 
side of the overall charter average in each grade level 
(92.9 percent for ninth-grade attendance and 89.4 per- 
cent for eleventh-grade attendance). By contrast, there 
was much more variation among non-charter schools, 


particularly for average ninth-grade attendance, and 


Note: Density plots show school-level residuals from the same 2-level HLM model 
used to examine overall differences in test scores between charter school and 
non-charter school students (see Figure 21). These analyses were based on 
students who were first-time ninth-graders in 2010-13 and controlled for an array 
of eighth-grade academic performance indicators, eighth-grade school experi- 
ences, and background characteristics. Control variables were grand-mean 
centered so that each school’s residual value was the average score for students 
with typical eighth-grade academic performance, school experiences, and back- 
ground characteristics. 


especially at the low end of the distribution. Despite 
greater variation, the non-charter schools with the 
highest attendance rates weren’t as high as the char- 
ter schools with the highest rates, while non-charter 
schools with the lowest rates were well below those 


charter schools with the lowest rates. 
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In contrast to attendance, the distribution of test 
scores for charter schools shows much greater vari- 
ability compared to the distribution for non-charter 
schools (see Figure 26 and Figure 27). Moreover, the 
highest-performing charter schools had much higher 
average scores than the highest-performing non-char- 
ter schools. (It is important to keep in mind that these 
scores were adjusted to take into account differences 
in the students that schools served. Without these 
adjustments, the highest-performing non-charter 
schools—selective enrollment schools—had higher test 
scores than the highest-performing charter schools.) 
There were asmall number of charter schools that had 
average test scores on the PLAN and ACT that exceeded 
0.40 standard deviations, whereas the highest-perform- 
ing non-charter high school had average scores on each 
test that were around 0.30 standard deviations. At the 
other end of the distribution, the lowest-performing 
charter high school had lower average scores than the 


lowest-performing non-charter high school. 


FIGURE 26 


CPS Charter High Schools Had Greater Variation in 
Average, Adjusted PLAN Scores than Non-Charter 
High Schools 
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Distributions of schools’ average college enrollment 
rates show a similar pattern as test scores, with much 
more variation among charter schools than among 
non-charter schools (see Figure 28). There werea 
small number of charter schools whose four-year college 
enrollment rates for typical CPS students were more 
than 60 percent, well above the charter average of 45 
percent, and also above the highest-performing non- 
charter school serving similar students. 

There was also much more variation among charter 
schools than non-charter schools in the percent of 
students who enrolled in very selective colleges (see 
Figure 29). Enrollment rates in selective colleges for CPS 
students who attended a non-charter high school ranged 
between 0 and 7 percent, controlling for differences in 
eighth-grade skills, school experiences, and background 
characteristics For charter high schools, enrollment rates 
ranged between 0 percent and 30 percent, although there 
were few charter schools that had more than 20 percent 


of their students enrolled in very selective institutions. 


FIGURE 27 


CPS Charter High Schools Had More Variation in 
Average, Adjusted ACT Scores than Non-Charter 
High Schools 
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Note: Density plots show school-level residuals from the same 2-level HLM model 
used to examine overall differences in test scores between charter school and non- 
charter school students (see Figure 21). These analyses were based on students who 
were first-time ninth-graders in 2010-13 and controlled for an array of eighth-grade 
academic performance indicators, eighth-grade school experiences, and back- 
ground characteristics. Control variables were grand-mean centered so that each 
school’s residual value was the average score for students with typical eighth-grade 
academic performance, school experiences, and background characteristics. 
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Note: Density plots show school-level residuals from the same 2-level HLM model 
used to examine overall differences in test scores between charter school and non- 
charter school students (see Figure 21). These analyses were based on students who 
were first-time ninth-graders in 2010-13 and controlled for an array of eighth-grade 
academic performance indicators, eighth-grade school experiences, and back- 
ground characteristics. Control variables were grand-mean centered so that each 
school’s residual value was the average score for students with typical eighth-grade 
academic performance, school experiences, and back-ground characteristics. 


FIGURE 28 


CPS Charter High Schools Had More Variation in 
Average, Adjusted Four-Year College Enrollment 
Rates than Non-Charter High Schools 


Distribution of Schools’ Average Adjusted 
College Enrollment Rates 
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FIGURE 29 


CPS Charter High Schools Had More Variation in 
Average, Adjusted Rates of Enrollment in Very 
Selective Colleges than Non-Charter High Schools 


Distribution of Schools’ Average Adjusted Rates 
of Enrollment in Very Selective Colleges 
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Note: Density plots show school-level residuals from the same 2-level HLM model 
used to examine overall differences in college enrollment rates between charter 
school and non-charter school students (see Figure 23). These analyses were 
based on students who were first-time ninth-graders in 2008-10 and controlled 
for an array of eighth-grade academic performance indicators, eighth-grade 
school experiences, and background characteristics. Control variables were grand- 
mean centered so that each school’s residual value is the average score for students 
with typical eighth-grade academic performance, school experiences, and back- 
ground characteristics. 


Summary 

On average, charter high school students performed 
better on some, but not all, high school outcomes when 
compared to similar students in non-charter schools. For 
example, charter school students had substantially higher 
test scores and higher attendance. They also had higher 
levels of classroom engagement, but comparable study 
habits and grit. Charter school students were less likely 
to be promoted to tenth grade by their second year in high 
school, but they graduated from high school at compa- 
rable rates to similar students in non-charter schools. 

In terms of post-secondary attainment, charter 
school students generally outperformed students who 
entered high school with the same academic skills, 
behaviors, and background characteristics. They had 
much higher rates of enrollment in four-year colleges 
and universities and they were more likely to enroll 
in very selective institutions. Among all high school 


graduates, charter school students were more likely to 


Note: Density plots show school-level residuals from the same 2-level HLM model 
used to examine overall differences in enrollment rates in very selective colleges 
between charter school and non-charter school students (see Figure 23). These 
analyses were based on students who were first-time ninth-graders in 2008-10 
and controlled for an array of eighth-grade academic performance indicators, 
eighth-grade school experiences, and background characteristics. Control vari- 
ables were grand-mean centered so that each school’s residual value was the 
average score for students with typical eighth-grade academic performance, 
school experiences, and background characteristics. 


be continuously enrolled for four semesters of college 
than students who entered high school with the same 
characteristics. Among only college enrollees, charter 
school students were just as likely to be continuously 
enrolled for four semesters as non-charter students. 
Some of the practices and policies of charter schools 
described in Chapter 2 may shed light on overall dif- 
ferences in student performance between charter and 
non-charter school students. For example, a number of 
charter schools had more requirements for grade-level 
promotion, which may be related to their lower promotion 
rates. Charter schools generally had more requirements 
for high school graduation, yet their students graduated 
at comparable rates to students with similar skills and 
backgrounds in eighth grade. Charter students described 
their classes as being more academically demanding, 
which could be related to their higher test score gains, 
although there were likely to be other factors associ- 


ated with this as well. Lastly, charter school students 
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and teachers each described their schools as being very 
focused on preparing students for life after high school 
graduation, particularly around college enrollment. We 
discuss the implications of these and other findings in the 
next chapter. 

Findings in this chapter also highlight that not all 
charter schools were the same. There was considerable 
variation among charter high schools in terms of test- 
score performance, college enrollment, and enrollment in 
selective colleges. Additionally, average performance at 
many charter schools was much higher than at the high- 
est-performing non-charter schools serving similar stu- 
dents. For example, after taking into account the skills, 
school experiences, and background characteristics 


with which students entered high school, average test 
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scores at some charter schools exceeded 0.40 standard 
deviations, whereas average test scores at the high- 

est performing non-charter school were around 0.30 
standard deviations. Similarly, college enrollment rates 
for typical CPS students exceeded 60 percent ina small 
number of charter high schools, whereas college en- 
rollment rates in the highest-performing non-charter 
schools were around 50 percent. Although enrollment 
rates in very selective colleges were low overall, there 
were a small number of charter schools that had enroll- 
ment rates that exceeded 10 percent; again, higher than 
the highest-performing non-charter schools serving 
similar students. There were also some charter schools 
with very low levels of performance, particularly in 


terms of average test scores and college enrollments. 


CHAPTER 6 


Interoretive Summary 


The rapid growth of charter schools in CPS has changed the landscape 
of public education in Chicago. By 2016, 22 percent of students in grades 


9-12 were enrolled in charter schools, compared to 4 percent in 2006. 


As charter schools have become increasingly prominent in CPS, tensions 


around their existence have grown. 


The subject of charter schools often provokes strong 
reactions from different stakeholders in Chicago. 
Advocates highlight the possibility of innovation in 
these schools and tout the strong academic perfor- 
mance of students at particular charter high schools. 
Opponents voice concerns that charter schools attract 
the most talented students away from other schools 
while also encouraging low-performers to transfer 

out and enroll elsewhere. This study examined each 

of these issues—charter school enrollments, student 
performance, school transfers, and organizational 
features—to determine how charter schools in Chicago 
were performing. Below we discuss key findings from 
this study and also highlight the implications that these 


findings have for all schools in Chicago. 


Who enrolled in charter high schools? 

The perception that charter schools enroll academically 
more qualified students is partially right, but not in 

the way that many believe. Contrary to public opinion, 
charter schools did not enroll mostly students with high 
test scores. In a district where there are a number of 
high school options for high-achieving students, these 
students were not likely to enrollina charter high 
school. But, charter high schools did enroll students 
with better academic behaviors—including higher rates 
of eighth-grade attendance and in some cases, higher 


eighth-grade GPAs—than students who came from the 


same neighborhoods and elementary schools. These 
differences mean that charter high schools started with 
a population of students that was more likely to attend 
school regularly than the population at non-charter 
schools, which is important for promoting a strong 


school climate. 


What does charter growth mean for non-charter 
schools in CPS? 

Additional research is needed to understand how open- 
ing new charter schools impacts existing schools in those 
communities. Nevertheless, given that Chicago’s high 
school population has remained fairly constant over the 
last 10 years (see Figure 2 on p.13), continued charter 
growth means that non-charter schools have fewer 
opportunities to enroll students with strong academic 
behaviors like attendance and, in some instances, grades. 
This raises the issue of what supports these schools 

need to remain viable and healthy. Many non-charter 
schools, particularly neighborhood schools, play a criti- 
cal role, often serving as centers for their community 
and providing an education to a wide range of students, 
including students who may not have strong family sup- 
ports to explore an array of high school options, students 
who do not have the academic qualifications to enroll in 
more selective schools, and students who simply want to 
remain in their neighborhoods for high school. In recent 


years, several initiatives have been launched to provide 
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targeted support to non-charter public schools, particu- 
larly neighborhood schools.”4 But ongoing support is 
essential to ensure that they remain strong educational 


institutions going forward. 


How did charter school students compare to simi- 
lar students in non-charter high schools ona range 
of high school and post-secondary outcomes? 
Students at charter high schools had higher rates of 
attendance and higher rates of classroom engagement 
than students in non-charter high schools, control- 
ling for differences in incoming skills and background 
characteristics. They also had substantially higher test 
scores. On other outcomes, charter school students per- 
formed at comparable levels, or slightly below, similar 
students in non-charter schools. For example, charter 
school students had comparable study habits and levels 
of grit. They were promoted to tenth grade at slightly 
lower rates than similar students in non-charter 
schools, most likely because many charter schools 
had more requirements for promotion. 

In terms of educational attainment, charter school 
students graduated from high school at the same rate 
as students who attended non-charter high schools, 
after controlling for differences in incoming skills and 
background characteristics. This was the case despite 
charter high schools typically having more graduation 
requirements than non-charter high schools. Post- 
secondary outcomes of charter school students, howev- 
er, were substantially higher than similar students who 
attended non-charter schools. Among high school grad- 
uates, charter students were much more likely to enroll 
in a four-year college or university after high school, 
and they were more likely to enroll in very selective 
colleges and universities, compared to similar students 
in non-charter schools. Among high school graduates, 
charter school students were also more likely to persist 
in college for four continuous semesters. Among college 
enrollees, however, their persistence rates were the 
same as non-charter students who entered high school 


with similar characteristics. 


74 Organizations such as the Network for College Success (NCS) 
and Generation All both work with neighborhood high schools 
to support their growth and development. For more information, 
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How much variation was there among charter 
high schools? 

Our findings also highlight that not all charter schools 
are the same. There was considerable variation among 
these schools on key student outcomes, including test 
scores, college enrollment, and college selectivity. 

In fact, there was far more variation among charter 
schools on these outcomes than among non-charter 
schools serving similar students. Additionally, the 
performance of some charter schools exceeded even 
the highest-performing non-charter schools serving 
similar students. 

Survey results indicated that charter high schools 
placed a high priority on preparing students academi- 
cally so that they were ready for college. On average, 
charter school students described their classes as more 
demanding than similar students in non-charter high 
schools, which may have contributed to higher test 
scores for these students. Charter school students also 
described their schools as being more likely to engage 
all students in preparing for their futures. Similarly, 
charter school teachers described their schools as being 
more focused on college preparation and on making 
sure all students were college-ready. Research aimed 
at understanding the practices and supports used by 
highly-effective charter schools to prepare their stu- 
dents for college could be useful for many practitioners 
at all high schools, regardless of sector. 

There were also a small number of charter schools 
with very low average test scores, and low rates of 
college enrollment. These schools are likely to need in- 
tensive support going forward, in order to improve their 


educational programs and student performance. 


Were charter high school students more likely to 
change schools than non-charter school students? 
Despite a number of benefits of attending a charter 
school, many students who enrolled in these schools in 
ninth grade transferred out at some point during high 
school. By the beginning of their fourth year in high 


school, more than one-quarter of all charter school 


see https://ncs.uchicago.edu/ and http://www.generation- 
allchicago.org/ 


students in our study had transferred to another school 
within the district, most often a neighborhood high 
school. Even after taking into account differences in 
incoming skills, school experiences, and background 
characteristics, charter school students still had higher 
transfer rates. Transfer rates were highest among char- 
ter school students who enrolled in low-performing or 
new schools, suggesting that these students may have 
been in search of better educational opportunities. 
Nevertheless, even in high-performing schools, char- 
ter school students were more likely to change schools 
than non-charter school students. Identifying the 
reasons why charter students change schools should be 
a high priority, given that transferring to a new school 
in the middle of high school can create disruptions 

in students’ educational experiences and potentially 
place them at a disadvantage as they prepare for post- 
secondary opportunities. Moreover, since most charter 
school students transferred into neighborhood schools, 
this can create a burden for these schools, particularly 
as they work to ensure that transfer students have the 
credits they need to be on the path toward high school 


graduation and college enrollment. 


75 Masterson (2017, July 11). 


Charter schools were developed with the idea that 
they could serve as laboratories of innovation that 
would benefit all public schools. To date, there has been 
some collaboration between charter and non-charter 
schools in Chicago,’® but finding more ways to pro- 
mote regular citywide conversations between charter 
and non-charter schools could be beneficial, given the 
range of performance that exists within both sectors. 
Many non-charter schools in Chicago have spent years 
focused on improving student course performance in 
an effort to increase Freshman OnTrack rates and high 
school graduation rates. Some of these schools may have 
insights to share about how to promote strong academic 
behaviors and mindsets, such as grit and study habits, 
which could prove helpful to charter schools if they 
choose to invest more time in developing students’ 
skills in these areas. Similarly, anumber of charter 
high schools have developed strong records promoting 
test-score growth and sending their students to college. 
Sharing best practices among charter and non-charter 
schools could be one way to ensure that there are strong 


school options for students in both sectors. 
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Appendix A 


Data and Methods 


Data and Sample 


This report used data on several cohorts of first-time 
ninth-grade students enrolled in CPS schools, excluding 
alternative schools or special education schools. Data on 
the 2013-14 cohort was used in Chapter 3, in the compari- 
son of incoming characteristics of students who enrolled 
in charter schools and students from the same feeder 
pool. For the analysis of high-school transfers (Chapter 4) 
and high-school performance (Chapter 5), we examined 
data on four cohorts of first-time ninth-graders (2010-11 
through 2013-14), who were also enrolledin CPS the year 
prior—a total number of 103,508 students enrolled in 147 
high schools, of which 46 were charters. Multiple cohorts 
were examined in order to mitigate the influence of any 
random year-to-year differences on our estimates. For 
the analysis of educational attainment, including high- 
school graduation and post-secondary outcomes (Chapter 
5), we examined data on three earlier cohorts of first-time 
ninth-graders (2008-09 through 2010-11, for a total of 
81,257 students enrolled in 133 high schools, 36 of which 
were charters). These earlier cohorts were used for post- 
secondary outcomes because not enough time had passed 
to allow for the more recent set of cohorts to enroll and 
persist in college. Tables A.1 and A.2 provide descriptive 
summaries of the 2010-11 through 2013-14 freshman co- 
hort sample and the 2008-09 through 2010-11 freshman 


cohort sample, respectively. 


Constructing a Feeder Pool 
Comparison Group 

The analyses reported in Chapter 3 relied on the con- 
struction of a feeder pool for each charter high schoolin 
CPS. To create each feeder pool, we ran a series of logistic 
regressions in which the probability of attending a given 
charter school was modeled as a function of students’ 
elementary schools and neighborhood census blocks. 
Each analysis was run using the full sample of 2013 
ninth-grade students described above, with the excep- 


tion of students who enrolled in selective enrollment 


high schools that were open in fall of 2013. We removed 
selective enrollment school students from the sample be- 
cause they were distinctly different from other students, 
with substantially higher incoming skills and stronger 
academic behaviors, and asa result, they could not rea- 
sonably be considered potential charter school students. 
Including them in the feeder pool would have artificially 
boosted the incoming qualifications of the feeder pool. 
To calculate the average score on incoming skills 
and behaviors for each charter school, we included all 
students in the district who did not attend that high 
school, but weighted them using the propensity scores 
from each logistic regression described above. In other 
words, only those students who had a probability greater 
than 0 of attending that school were actually included 
in the calculation of the average statistic. The incoming 
skills and behaviors of students who came from elemen- 
tary schools and neighborhoods that sent a number of 


students to a given charter high school were weighted. 


A School Value-Added Model 


Our analytic strategy for estimating differences in out- 
comes between charter school students and non-charter 
school students used a school value-added model and 
accounted for a range of differences between students 
prior to their entry into high school. Equation () pres- 
ents a 2-level hierarchical value-added model in which 
outcome Y for student zin school/ at time tis a function 
of prior academic performance, eighth-grade attitudes 
and experiences in school, and neighborhood character- 
istics corresponding to the student’s residence in eighth 
grade (A), gender and race/ethnicity (X), indicators of 
eighth-grade student status and school type (S), an in- 
dicator for charter school enrollment in ninth grade (2), 
and error partitioned at the school (w) and student (7) 
levels. School-level differences from the average value- 
added estimate are represented by u; and are used to 
generate distributions of school value-added estimates. 
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TABLE A.1 


Descriptive Characteristics for the 2010-11 through 2013-14 Cohorts of First-Time Ninth-Grade Students Enrolled in 


CPS High Schools 


9th-Grade Students Enrolled in | 9th-Grade Students Enrolled in 
Non-Charter High Schools Charter High Schools 


Eighth-Grade Demographics 


Male 81,157 
Black 80,706 
Latino SYM 
White 81,157 
Old for Grade 81,157 
Special Education Status 81,157 
ELL Status 81,157 
FRP-Lunch Status 81,157 
Neighborhood Crime Rate 80,684 
Neighborhood Poverty Rating 81,017 
Neighborhood Social Status Rating 81,017 
Enrolled in Catchment School 81,157 


Eighth-Grade Academics 


ISAT Math Score 78,847 
ISAT Reading Score 78,567 
GPA Core 74,461 
Attendance Rate 80,742 
School-Average ISAT Math Score (8th Grade) 81,013 
School-Average ISAT Reading Score 81,013 


(8th Grade) 


Mean (SD) Mean (SD) 
0.50 22,351 0.51 
0.40 21,514 0.58 
0.46 22555) 0.37 
0.09 225551 0.02 
0.18 22555) 0.18 
ONS 22555) 0.17 
0.07 22,55 0.06 
0.87 2 SS| OL2 

0.14 (0.13) 2252 ORACORIS)) 

0.22 (0.81) D2 PS) 0.46 (0.79) 

-0.43 (0.88) DE 2YS) -0.43 (0.82) 

0.62 (0.48) 22,55 0.43 (0.49) 

0.07 (1.04) 22,036 -0.28 (0.79) 

OOS CIOS) 22,039 -0.23 (0.84) 

2.64 (0.83) 16,132 AIS) (OS) 

0.94 (0.07) 2isoz 0.95 (0.06) 

0.02 (0.50) 2250 0): (COLE) 

0.02 (0.45) PSO -0.10 (0.32) 


High School Outcomes 


PLAN Composite (10th Grade) 47,377 
ACT Composite (11th Grade) 45,280 
Attendance Rate (9th Grade) BE), 5157/ 
Attendance Rate (11th Grade) 55,418 
On-time Promotion (10th Grade) 1A891 
Intra-District Transfer (10th Grade) 75,205 
Intra-District Transfer (11th Grade) 71,097 
Intra-District Transfer (12th Grade) 50,708 


Prior academic performance includes elementary 
math and reading test scores,’® eighth-grade GPA”” and 
attendance rates, and school-average math and reading 
test scores corresponding to the student’s eighth-grade 
school. Neighborhood characteristics include measures 
of the concentration of poverty and social status and the 
crime rate of the student’s neighborhood. Students’ prior 


school climate and experiences are controlled for in the 


76 Predicted eighth-grade test scores based on all observations 
of prior test scores. 
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0.03 (1.03) 10,306 -0.13 (0.84) 
0.01 (1.03) 11,741 -0.05 (0.87) 
0.89 (0.15) 16,651 OS (Oz) 
0.86 (0.16) 14,348 0.90 (0.14) 
ODS 21,123 ©8992) 
0.07 20,411 0.14 
0.13 19,360 0.24 
0.18 13,180 0.28 


form of responses to surveys issued while students were 
in eighth grade and include measures of school safety, 
student-teacher trust, classroom engagement, emotional 
health, study habits, and course rigor, among others. We 
include indicators for prior student characteristics in 
the form of free or reduced-priced lunch status, special 
education status, ELL status, and whether a student had 


been retained in the past. We also include indicators for 


77 Core courses only (e.g., math, language arts, physical sciences, 
and social studies). 


TABLE A.2 


Descriptive Characteristics for the 2008-09 through 2010-11 Cohorts of First-Time Ninth-Grade Students Enrolled in 
CPS High Schools 


9th-Grade Students Enrolled in 9th-Grade Students Enrolled in 
Non-Charter High Schools Charter High Schools 


Mean (SD) Mean (SD) 
Eighth-Grade Demographics 
Male 68,570 0.50 12.687 0.50 
Black 67,930 0.46 12.156 (ONS 7/ 
Latino 68,570 0.42 12.687 ORS 
White 68,570 0.08 12.687 0.03 
Old for Grade 68,570 ©.22 12.687 Ol 
Special Education Status 68,570 0.15 12.687 0.16 
ELL Status 68,570 0.07 12.687 0.05 
FRP-Lunch Status 68,570 0.86 12.687 0.89 
Neighborhood Crime Rate 65,571 0.15 (0.13) 2ESO9) 0.18 (0.14) 
Neighborhood Poverty Rating S71 0.19 (0.78) 12.340 0.38 (0.78) 
Neighborhood Social Status Rating 65,713 -0.37 (0.84) 12.340 -0.37 (0.80) 
Enrolled in Catchment School 68,570 0.62 (0.49) 12.687 0.42 (0.49) 
ISAT Math Score 66,542 0.05 (1.02) 12.499 -0.21 (0.79) 
ISAT Reading Score 66,209 0.04 (1.01) 12.493 -0.14 (0.82) 
GPA Core 5,575) 2.48 (0.85) F277, 5) 2.44 (0.74) 
Attendance Rate 67,856 0.94 (0.07) 11.165 0.95 (0.06) 
SANGO NEI TS ST ELS 68,423 0.01 (0.51) 12.680 -0.08 (0.40) 
(8th Grade) 
School-Average ISAT Reading Score 68,423 0.01 (0.43) 12.680 -0.06 (0.33) 
(8th Grade) 


Educational Attainment 


High School Graduation 57,059 OEMS 1305 O75 

4-Year College Enrollment 42,972 0.39 8.459 (0), 5X0) 

Four Semesters of College 

among High School Graduates ao 277 Ce) BZ O22 

Four Semesters of College 11,133 071 2,472 0.58 

among College Enrollees 

Enrollment in Very Competitive College 16,591 0.17 4.212 O17 
whether a student was enrolled in a magnet, charter, or tenth indicator variable denoting whether an observa- 
non-assigned neighborhood school in eighth grade. tion was missing for a given pre-treatment variable. The 

All observations were percentile-ranked based on drawback of this approach is that, after modeling their 

each of the pre-treatment variables denoted by A in relationships with a student outcome, we are unable to 
the model, and dummy indicators were defined based meaningfully interpret the relationship between a pre- 
on these rankings. This resulted in the discretization treatment variable and the outcome. However, we are 
of each of the continuous pre-treatment variables into not interested in the relationship of the pre-treatment 


nine indicator variables (stanines),”® with an additional controls with the outcome; we are only interested in 


78 Attendance rates were aggregated into five categories 
(<83%, else <89%, else <95%, else <98%, and else <100%). 
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the relationship between the treatment indicator and 
the outcome. There is also some information lost when 
reducing a continuous variable to a series of categorical 
variables, though with nine categories the amount of in- 
formation lost is minimal. The benefits to this approach 
are that we are not forced to remove any observations 
with missing data. Additionally, the flexibility of this 
model allows our interpretations of the impact of treat- 
ment to be free from any functional form assumptions 
to which we would otherwise be subject if the model 
had included the continuous version of pre-treatment 
variables. For these analyses, the treatment is defined as 
enrollment in a charter high school in ninth grade. The 
validity of our estimates as a true measure of the effect 
of charter school enrollment depends on the assumption 
that the covariates included in the model fully account 
for confounding factors related to school quality. The 
primary concern in measuring charter school perfor- 
mance is that unobserved differences between charter 
school and traditional public school attendees bias 
comparisons between the two sectors. Charter school 
enrollment requires active engagement—parents and 
students must opt into the sector by choosing a par- 
ticular set of schools and completing applications, for 
example. Perhaps there is some factor related both to 
enrolling in a charter school and later student outcomes 
that is otherwise unaccounted for by the observed 
characteristics already included in the model. We 
believe this to be unlikely given the rather robust set of 
observed controls included in the model, at least to the 
degree that it would substantially alter the estimates.79 
Even for outcomes that occur after ninth grade, a 
student remains nested in his or her ninth-grade school 
and is included in the model as long as the outcome is 
observed for that student. If, for example, a student en- 
rolls ina charter school in ninth grade and by eleventh 
grade has transferred to another school—whether char- 
ter or not—then the observed ACT score for that student 
will be attributed to her ninth-grade school. Strictly 
speaking then, for outcomes occurring after ninth 


grade, these analyses produce intent-to-treat (ITT) 


79 Estimates related to college outcomes may contain more bias 
than those related to high school outcomes, as it is more likely 
that there are unobserved confounding factors associated with 
astudent’s likelihood to enroll and persist in a four-year college. 
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estimates. Values of ITT estimates will be somewhat 
less favorable for charter schools compared to values of 
average-treatment-effect estimates because there is a 
net outflow of students from the charter sector and be- 
cause transferring schools is a disruptive process that 
has been shown to have a negative relationship with 
academic performance. In other words, as few students 
enrolled in charter schools after their ninth-grade 
years, associating the observed—ostensibly lower—out- 
comes of students who transfer with their post-ninth- 
grade school would result in more favorable estimates 
for charter schools. Our analyses do not account for 
this relationship, and thus, the reported estimates for 
outcomes that occur beyond ninth grade may under- 
state the true effect of attending a charter high school 
for multiple school years. 

We used the same basic school value-added model 
for dichotomous outcomes except that we specified a 
Bernouilli distribution and modeled outcomes using a 
logistic regression. School level residuals from HLMs 


were used to create the density plots. 


Matching Analysis 

We performed an additional analysis on the same set 
of datain which charter school students are matched 
with students attending traditional public schools on 

a variety of pre-treatment characteristics. While this 
approach does not directly obviate the assumption that 
students who are similar on observed characteristics 
are similar on unobserved as well, it has been shown to 
yield estimates that are very similar to those generated 
by analyses using lottery enrolment data.®° Lottery 
studies can proxy the design of arandomized control 
trial by comparing the outcomes of students who win 
admission to those who lose and remain in a traditional 
public school. By virtue of random assignment, it is 
likely that students who are assigned to attend charter 
schools are identical, on average, to students who are 
assigned to a traditional public school on both observ- 
able and unobservable pre-enrollment characteristics. 


And so, in the absence of a lottery analysis—data for 


80 Abdulkadiroglu et al. (2011); Angrist et al. (2013); Dobbie & 
Fryer (2013); Deming (2014). 


which was unavailable to us—we believe a quasi-experi- 
mental matching approach to bea suitable comparison. 
The matching method draws heavily from techniques 
used by CREDO (2009, 2013) and Angrist, Pathak, and 
Walters (2013), in which charter school students are 
matched to traditional public school students ona 
combination of characteristics including demographics, 
cohort, eligibility in special support programs like 
special education, and prior school. Estimates are then 
generated using a regression model that controls for prior 
student demographic and academic characteristics and 
compares charter school students to their matched coun- 
terparts who are enrolled in traditional public schools. 
The analysis was performed on the same set of 
cohorts as the value-added analysis: first-time ninth- 
graders between 2010-11 and 2013-14 for high school 
outcomes and between 2008-09 and 2010-11 for college 
outcomes. In order to construct a comparison group, 
we first paired each treatment observation with the set 
of students enrolled in traditional public high schools 
from the same cohort and who attended the elementary 
schools from which at least one student enrolled in the 
same charter high school as the treatment observa- 
tion. The control set was further reduced to only those 


students with the same gender, race/ethnicity, age, free 


TABLE A.3 


or reduced-price lunch status, special education status, 
and ELL status as the treatment observation. We then 
averaged the elementary test scores®! and outcomes of 
the up-to-seven matched observations whose elemen- 
tary test scores were within 0.10 standard deviations 
of their corresponding treatment observation. This 
left us with a single, synthetic control observation for 
each treatment observation whose cohort, elementary 
school, gender, race/ethnicity, age, free or reduced-price 
lunch status, special education status, and ELL status 
was the same as its corresponding treatment observa- 
tion and whose eighth-grade test score was very similar. 
In order to check for balance between the two groups, 
we tested the similarity of the synthetic control obser- 
vation to treatment observations on test scores as well 
as on dimensions not included in the matching process. 
Table A.3 shows the standardized difference between 
treatment observations and control observations with 
respect to elementary test scores,®? eighth-grade atten- 
dance, and measures of neighborhood crime, concentra- 
tion of poverty, and social status. Outlined by Rosenbaum 
and Rubin (1985), the standardized difference is defined as: 


Xa Xo 


| (sit86 y/2 


(2) 


Comparison of Pre-Treatment Characteristics Between Treatment and Control Samples Before and After Matching 


Before Matching 


After Matching 


Pre-Treatment N N Standardized N N Standardized 
Control (Treatment) (Control) Difference (Treatment) (Control) Difference 
Composite Test Score DAMME) VAC PRY 210) =Orso2 19,829 19,829 -0.001 
Attendance Rate 7A\|, Se 80,742 ORO 19,017 19,816 0.087 
Neighborhood 22D G2 80,684 0.237 19,663 19,822 0.042 
Crime Rate 
Neighborhood 
Concentration DEUS) 81,017 0,299) 177 19,828 0.049 
of Poverty 
Neighborhood 225279 80,107 -0.009 19,775 19,828 0.023 
Social Status 
Notes: The before-matching control group is comprised of all students in our sample attending a traditional public school; the after-matching control group is 
comprised of the synthetic control observations created by matching control observations to treatment observations and then averaging across matched control 
observations for each treatment observation. The composite test score is an average of a student’s reading and math test scores. 


81 Predicted eighth-grade test scores based on all observations of 
prior test scores. 


82 Predicted eighth-grade test scores based on all observations 
of prior test scores. 
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Where x is the mean of the treatment group (T) and 
control group (C), and s* is the pre-match variance of 
the treatment group (T) and control group (C). Prior to 
matching, the standardized differences for test scores, 
crime, and poverty between the two groups were relat- 
ively large: on average, charter school students had much 
lower eighth-grade test scores and lived in neighbor- 
hoods with higher crime and higher concentrations of 
poverty. The matching procedure substantially reduced 
the differences between the treatment and control groups 
so that the standardized difference on each dimen- 
sion was no greater than 0.087, which is well below the 
suggested-guidance threshold of 0.25.°% Thus, after 
matching, the control group was similar to the treated 
sample with respect to observed pre-treatment charac- 
teristics—differing only in whether or not they enrolled 
inacharter high school. To the extent that unobserved 
differences between the two groups were balanced as 
aresult of balancing on observed characteristics, the 
control group serves as a suitable comparison for causal 
inference. 

Equation (8) presents an estimation equation in 
which outcome Y for student ‘in time t is modeled 
as a function of prior academic performance, student 
characteristics, and neighborhood characteristics 
corresponding to the student’s residence (A), gender 
and race/ethnicity (X), cohort-by-school fixed effects®* 
(S), an indicator for charter school enrollment in ninth 


grade (Z), and arandom error term: 
¥,,= 04; ,.,+ BX;+ ¥8,+02,,+€, @ 


Student prior academic performance includes 
eighth-grade attendance rates and elementary math and 
reading test scores.8> We include indicators for prior 
student characteristics in the form of free or reduced- 
priced lunch status, special education status, ELL status, 
and whether a student had been retained in the past. 
Neighborhood characteristics include measures of the 


concentration of poverty, social status of residents, and 


83 Cochran & Rubin (1973). 

84 These are not school fixed effects in the traditional sense, as the 
ninth-grade school attended by the control sample is obfuscated 
by the construction of synthetic control observations. Instead, 
synthetic control observations are associated with the ninth- 
grade school of their matched treatment observation. Because 
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crime rate in the neighborhood corresponding to the 
student’s residence. As with the value-added analysis, 
students are associated with their ninth-grade school for 
all outcomes, even those occurring after ninth grade. 
Table A.4 presents the estimates of the effects of 
enrolling in a charter high school in ninth grade for 
each student outcome that we examined. In general, the 
results are similar to those obtained from the value- 
added model, which are presented in Chapters 4 and 5: 
students who enrolled in charter high schools had higher 
test scores, attendance rates, and rates of enrollment in 
four-year and highly competitive colleges. They also had 
higher rates of intra-district transfer and lower rates of 
on-time promotion to tenth grade. One difference is that 
the estimate for the charter school impact on high school 
graduation becomes statistically significant with the 
matching model; though, the magnitude of the estimate 
from both models is small 0.01 and 0.030, respectively). 
Despite the overall similarity in estimates between 
the two methods, the magnitude of the estimates for 
test scores and four-year and highly competitive college 
enrollment is notably larger with the matching model. 
One possible explanation for this difference is the 
likelihood that the counterfactual for each method is 
dissimilar. While the value-added model directly con- 
trols for differences in pre-treatment characteristics 
among all ninth-graders in the district, the matching 
model compares charter high school students to tradi- 
tional public school students with similar likelihoods of 
enrolling in a charter high school based on their demo- 
graphic characteristics, eighth-grade test scores,®® and 
the elementary school they attended. With the match- 
ing method, the pool of students from which compari- 
sons could be made is restricted to those who attended 
an elementary school from which at least one student 
enrolled in the same charter as a given treatment 
observation. Charter school students likely attended 
an elementary school located in the proximity of their 


charter school, and the geographic distribution of 


the matching procedure for each treatment observation was 
performed within-school, there may exist systematic differences 
in the similarity of matches between schools. We control for any 
such differences by including these fixed effects. 

85 Predicted eighth-grade test scores based on all observation of 
prior test scores. 


charter schools is not random. Thus, if charter schools 
are systematically established in neighborhoods with 

the lowest-performing schools, then estimates of their 
impact will be larger in comparison to those for which 


the district, as a whole, serves as the counterfactual. 


TABLE A.4 


The Estimated Average Difference Between Students Who 
Enrolled in a Charter High School in Ninth Grade and Those 
Who Did Not, Based on a Matched Comparison 


Estimate Cohorts 
(Standard Error) 


PLAN Composite Score Cae 2010-12 
(0.032) 

ACT Composite Score eee 2010-12 
(0.030) 

Attendance Rate 0.060*** 2011-13 

in 9th Grade (0.003) 

Attendance Rate O62) 2010-12 

in 11th Grade (0.003) 

On-Time Promotion EO;Ol Gis 2010-13 

to 10th Grade (0.005) 

Intra-District Transfer OO7ns 2010-13 

by 10th Grade (0.005) 

Intra-District Transfer (Oz 2010-13 

by 11th Grade (0.007) 

Intra-District Transfer OO55— 2010-12 

by 12th Grade (0.008) 

High School Graduation OlOSOes 2008-10 

(4 Years) (0.009) 

College Enrollment Oe 2008-10 

(4-Year College) (0.018) 

Enrollment in Highly Osi 2008-10 

Competitive College (0.015) 

Four Semesters of 

College among -0.026 2008-09 

College Enrollees (0.015) 

(4-Year College) 


Notes: Attendance data in the 2010-11 school year were not widely reported by 
charter schools, so the 2010 cohort was excluded from the analysis with respect 
to ninth-grade attendance rates only. Estimates were calculated using a model 
that controls for a variety of pre-treatment student and school characteristics 
in which treatment observations are matched with a synthetic control observa- 
tions. Estimates for PLAN and ACT scores are reported in standard-deviation 
units; all other outcomes are reported in natural units. Standard errors were 
clustered by cohort and school. Estimates are statistically significant at the ***1 
percent level. College enrollment and persistence outcomes are based on the 
sample of students who graduated from high school; enrollment in a highly 
competitive college outcome is based on the sample of students who enrolled 
in a four-year college. 


86 Predicted eighth-grade test scores based on all observation of 
prior test scores. 
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Supplemental Tables and Figures 


Table B.1shows the number of students enrolled in char- 
ter schools by grade level from 1997 to 2016. Figure B.1 
compares average eighth-grade suspensions for students 
who enrolled in each charter high school to average sus- 
pensions for students in the feeder pool. We found that 
most charter high schools enrolled students whose sus- 
pension rates were similar to their feeder pool. Twelve 
charter schools had students whose suspension rates 
were lower, on average, than their feeder pools and five 
charter schools had students whose suspension rates 
were higher than their feeder pools. Figures B.2, B.3, 
and B.4 compare the special education status, English 
Language Learner (ELL) status, and free-lunch status of 
each charter high school’s enrollees to their feeder pool. 
Most ninth-grade cohorts in charter high schools had sim- 
ilar proportions of students with disabilities, ELLs, and 


students qualifying for free lunch as their feeder popula- 


FIGURE B.1 


Most CPS Charter High Schools Enrolled Students 
Whose Incoming Suspension Rates Were Similar to 
Their Feeder Pools 


Average Incoming (Eighth-Grade) Suspensions 
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Note: Incoming suspensions of first-time ninth-grade students in 2013-14 were 
standardized across the cohort. A score of O represents the average number of 
suspensions for this cohort. 


tions. Only two schools had special education populations 
or ELL populations that were substantially lower (more 
than 5 percentage points) than their feeder pool, while 
seven charter high schools had populations that were 
less likely to qualify for free lunch than their feeder pool. 
Table B.2 shows regression coefficients and R-squared 
statistics from statistical models examining the relation- 
ship between charter school characteristics and their 
enrollment advantages. Charter schools with the highest 
level of prior academic performance and charter schools 
with the safest environments enrolled students with 
significantly higher incoming test scores, GPA, and atten- 
dance, relative to their feeder pool, than schools with the 
lowest level of prior performance and schools with the least 
safe environments. The enrollment advantage of charter 
schools that were centrally located in Chicago was no dif- 


ferent from charter schools that were not centrally located. 


FIGURE B.2 


Most CPS Charter High Schools Enrolled Students 
Whose Incoming Special Education Statuses Were 
Similar to Their Feeder Pools 


Percent of Students with Incoming (Eighth-Grade) 
Special Education Status 
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TABLE B.1 
Enrollment Numbers for Charter School Students Enrolled in Charter Schools in CPS, 1996-2006 


Total Charter Proportion Total Charter Proportion Total 
Enrollment Enrollment of K-8 Enrollment Enrollment of 9-12 Number of 
in Grades in Grades Students in Grades in Grades Students Charter Schools 
K-8 K-8 in Charter 9-12 9-12 in Charter in CPS 
Schools Schools 
1996 303,850 re) 0.0% 103,172 fo) 0.0% 0 Elem/O HS/ 
O Combination 
1997 309,106 1,660 0.5% 99,764 319 0.3% 2 Elem/1 HS/ 
3 Combination 
1998 315,802 2,549 0.8% 96,745 484 0.5% 4 Elem/2 HS/ 
4 Combination 
1999 320,217 B36 1.1% 97,143 893 0.9% 6 Elem/3 HS/ 
4 Combination 
2000 | 323,274 4,083 1.3% 98,258 1,190 1.2% 8 Elem/3 HS/ 
4 Combination 
2001 323,069 4,556 1.4% 100,830 1,471 1.5% 11 Elem/3 HS/ 
4 Combination 
2002 | 320,708 5,552 1.7% 104,110 11525 1.5% 13 Elem/3 HS/ 
4 Combination 
2003 312,139 6,290 2.0% 106,038 2,239 2.1% 14 Elem/4 HS/ 
4 Combination 
2004| 302,744 7,190 2.4% 109,643 2,675 2.4% 16 Elem/5 HS/ 
4 Combination 
2005 | 292,492 9,460 3.2% 110,709 3,206 2.9% 23 Elem/6 HS/ 
5 Combination 
2006 | 282,864 11,832 4.2% 114,459 4,606 4.0% 29 Elem/10 HS/ 
7 Combination 
2007 | 275,942 13,694 5.0% 113,045 6,197 5.5% 31 Elem/16 HS/ 
7 Combination 
2008 27,222 16,548 6.1% 113,513 9,067 8.0% 38 Elem/20 HS/ 
8 Combination 
2009 | 268,956 18,046 6.7% 115,646 11,910 10.3% 39 Elem/23 HS/ 
8 Combination 
2010 265,408 21,204 8.0% 113,723 15,042 13.2% 43 Elem/28 HS/ 
8 Combination 
2011 266,056 23,397 8.8% 113,952 17,039 15.0% 47 Elem/27 HS/ 
9 Combination 
2012 266,527 25,586 9.6% 112,502 19,268 17.1% 49 Elem/29 HS/ 
12 Combination 
2013 264,845 27,624 10.4% 112,029 20,943 18.7% 53 Elem/32 HS/ 
15 Combination 
2014 261,801 28,908 11.0% 112,003 21,874 19.5% 56 Elem/32 HS/ 
16 Combination 
2015 258,697 29,333 11.3% 111,577 23,260 20.8% 56 Elem/32 HS/ 
16 Combination 
2016 251,654 28,460 11.3% 109,010 23,618 21.7% 52 Elem/34 HS/ 
13 Combination 
Note: Enrollment numbers only include students enrolled in “regular” CPS schools in each year. They exclude students enrolled in special education schools and 


alternative schools, including Options schools (e.g., Youth Connections Schools). 
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FIGURE B.3 FIGURE B.4 


Most CPS Charter High Schools Enrolled Students Most CPS Charter High Schools Enrolled Students 
Whose Incoming ELL Statuses Were Similar to Their Whose Incoming Free-Lunch Statuses Were Similar 
Feeder Pools to Their Feeder Pools 
Percent of Students with Incoming Percent of Students with Incoming 
(Eighth-Grade) English Language Learner Status (Eighth-Grade) Free-Lunch Status 
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TABLE B.2 


CPS Charter High Schools with the Highest Levels of Prior Academic Performance Enrolled Students with 
Significantly Higher Incoming Test Scores, GPAs, and Attendance Rates Relative to Their Feeder Pools 


Incoming Incoming Incoming Incoming 
8th-Grade 8th-Grade 8th-Grade 8th-Grade 
Test Scores Study Habits GPA Attendance 
pe teeDt ; -0.185 -0.010 -0.132 0.065 
(Lowest-Performing Schools) 
Average-Performing Schools 0.122 70,055 0.036 0.032 
Highest-Performing Schools O7S* 020335 0.295** O1023" 
No Information Available 0.024 =0.031 0.002 -0.040 
R-Squared | ons 0.096 0.276 0.218 
WES Se -0.162 -0.101 -0.197 0.008 
(Least-Safe High Schools) 
Average-Safety High Schools 0.018 0.040 0.128 0.234* 
Safest High Schools O19" 0.141*** O27 7** 0.182* 
No Information Available O157 0.100 0.234 0.086 
R-Squared 0.152 0.294 0.246 | ose 
US : -0.104 -0.025 -0.085 0.112 
(Located Outside of City Center) 
Located Within City Center 0.040 -0.001 O57 0.060 


Notes: Prior academic performance was measured by first combining two indicators into a single score for each high school in the district: the 2013 high school 
graduation rate and the spring 2013 ACT scores for students who were in eleventh grade that year. Schools were then ranked and divided into three equal groups: 
highest-performing schools, average-performing schools, and lowest-performing schools. Schools that were missing this information were grouped into a “no 
performance information available” group. Only the rankings of charter schools were used for the analysis. The safety level at each school was measured using 
student responses to an annual My Voice, My Schoo/ survey administered to all CPS students in grades 6-12. Students were asked to describe how safe they 
felt in the hallways and bathrooms of the school; outside around the school; traveling between home and school; and in their classes. Students’ responses were 
combined into a measure using Rasch analysis, and the measures were aggregated to the school level. High schools were then ranked into three equal groups: 
Safest high schools, average-safety high schools, and least-safe high schools. Schools that had no safety measure were grouped into a “no safety information 
available” group. Only the rankings of charter schools were used for the analysis. Finally, schools that were located within three miles of the city center were 
identified as being centrally located, while all other charter schools were identified as not being centrally located. 
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Figures B.5, B.6, and B.7 show distributions of 
schools’ average level of study habits, classroom engage- 
ment, and grit by sector, controlling for differences 
in students’ incoming skills, school experiences, and 
background characteristics. Distributions for the two 
sectors were very similar for each outcome. 


Figures B.8 and B.9 show schools’ tenth-grade pro- 


FIGURE B.5 


CPS Charter and Non-Charter High Schools Had 
Similar Distributions of Average, Adjusted Student 
Reports about Study Habits 


Distributions of Schools’ Average, 
Adjusted Student Reports About Study Habits 
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motion rates and high school graduation rates by sector, 
controlling for differences in students incoming skills, 
school experiences, and background characteristics. 
Charter schools had somewhat more variation in their 
tenth-grade promotion rates, while non-charter high 
schools had somewhat more variation in high school 


graduation rates. 


FIGURE B.6 


CPS Charter and Non-Charter High Schools Had 
Similar Distributions of Average, Adjusted Student 
Reports about Classroom Engagement 


Distributions of Schools’ Average, Adjusted 
Student Reports About Classroom Engagement 
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Note: Density plots show school-level residuals from the same 2-level HLM model 
used to examine overall differences in study habits between charter school and 
non-charter school students (see Figure 20). These analyses were based on 
students who were first-time ninth-graders in 2010-13 and controlled for an array 
of eighth-grade academic performance indicators, eighth-grade school experi- 
ences, and background characteristics. Control variables were grand-mean cen- 
tered so that each school’s residual value was the average score for students with 
typical eighth-grade academic performance, school experiences, and background 
characteristics. 
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Note: Density plots show school-level residuals from the same 2-level HLM model 
used to examine overall differences in classroom engagement between charter 
school and non-charter school students (see Figure 20). These analyses were 
based on students who were first-time ninth-graders in 2010-13 and controlled for 
an array of eighth-grade academic performance indicators, eighth-grade school 
experiences, and background characteristics. Control variables were grand-mean 
centered so that each school’s residual value was the average score for students 
with typical eighth-grade academic performance, school experiences, and back- 
ground characteristics. 


FIGURE B.7 


CPS Charter and Non-Charter High Schools Had 
Similar Distributions of Average, Adjusted Student 
Reports about Grit 


Distributions of Schools’ Average, 
Adjusted Student Reports About Grit 
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FIGURE B.8 

CPS Charter High Schools Had More Variation in 
Average, Adjusted Tenth-Grade Promotion Rates 
than Non-Charter High Schools 


Distribution of Schools’ Average Adjusted Rates 
of On-Time Promotion to Tenth Grade 
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Note: Density plots show school-level residuals from the same 2-level HLM model 
used to examine overall differences in classroom engagement between charter 
school and non-charter school students (see Figure 20). These analyses were 
based on students who were first-time ninth-graders in 2010-13 and controlled for 
an array of eighth-grade academic performance indicators, eighth-grade school 
experiences, and background characteristics. Control variables were grand-mean 
centered so that each school’s residual value was the average score for students 
with typical eighth-grade academic performance, school experiences, and back- 
ground characteristics. 


Note: Density plots show school-level residuals from the same 2-level HLM model 
used to examine overall differences in tenth-grade promotion rates between charter 
school and non-charter school students (see Figure 22). These analyses were based 
on students who were first-time ninth-graders in 2010-13 and controlled for an 
array of eighth-grade academic performance indicators, eighth-grade school 
experiences, and background characteristics. Control variables were grand-mean 
centered so that each school’s residual value was the average score for students 
with typical eighth-grade academic performance, school experiences, and back- 
ground characteristics. 
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FIGURE B.9 


CPS Charter High Schools Had More Variation in CPS 
Charter High Schools Had Somewhat More Variation 
in Average, Adjusted High School Graduation Rates 

than Non-Charter High Schools 


Distribution of Schools’ Average Adjusted 
High School Graduation Rates 
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Note: Density plots show school-level residuals from the same 2-level HLM model 
used to examine overall differences in high school graduation rates between 
charter school and non-charter school students (see Figure 23). These analyses 
were based on students who were first-time ninth-graders in 2008-10 and con- 
trolled for an array of eighth-grade academic performance indicators, eighth-grade 
school experiences, and background characteristics. Control variables were grand- 
mean centered so that each school’s residual value was the average score for stu- 
dents with typical eighth-grade academic performance, school experiences, and 
background characteristics. 
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OUR MISSION The University of Chicago Consortium on School Research 
(UChicago Consortium) conducts research of high technical quality that 
can inform and assess policy and practice in the Chicago Public Schools. 
We seek to expand communication among researchers, policymakers, and 
practitioners as we support the search for solutions to the problems of 


school reform. The UChicago Consortium encourages the use of research in 
policy action and improvement of practice, but does not argue for particular 
policies or programs. Rather, we help to build capacity for school reform 
by identifying what matters for student success and school improvement, 
creating critical indicators to chart progress, and conducting theory-driven 
evaluation to identify how programs and policies are working. 
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